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“ Explicit liber de musica eccliastica. Deo gratias. 
finis inscripture fuit. anno Domini mille-imo ceecx xxviii 
mensis Novembris die penultiap’ Johnem Dygou’ quintu’ 
reclusu’ rec!usorii regii de Schene prope Bedlehem cuj 
a'ie [anime] p’piciet’ ih’s benedictus fructus gloriose 
ventris Marie virginis. Amen, Amen. Amen, 

Cognomen Dygou’ p’priu’ no"q Johnes 
omne q’ est nichil est preter amare deu’.” 

After fol. 241 comes a blank leaf, which has a 
curious water-mark, something like « lily. At the 
bottom of the verso are the next words of book ii. 
(title of cap. vii.), in the same writing as the 
similar note on fol. 23 On fol. 242 recto 
begins a handwritiag which is not exactly the 
same as that of book i., which I imagine, from its 
smallness and neatness, to be that of a scribe, but 
which may be Dygoun’s hand with a new pen. 
The title is thus given: “ De musica eccliastica 
liber sc’da. Incipit sc’da pars Ammoniconu’ 
valde ad interiora tr’hentiu’.” As before, the 
titles of the chapters are arranged in alpha- 
betical order with double numbering, and the 
chapters themselves follow in the usual order. 
The two handwritings alternate throughout this 
book ; that which appears in the first book, which 
is presumably Dygoun’s own, and may be called 
the first hand, appearing in the following places 
(though it is not always easy to mark the point 
where one ceases and the other commences): 
cap. iii., from “Habe ergo primum” to end of 
chapter and title of cap. iv.; in cap vi., from 
“mundi gloriam” to the end; in cup. ix., from 
“ si sis hillaris” to “nec inaniter”; and in cap. xii., 
from “quamdiu grave tibi est” to the end of the 
book. The end of book ii., on fol. 245 recto, is 
marked by the words “‘ Expliciunt exteriores [sic] 
ad interiora trahentes,” 

Fol. 245 verso and the whole of the next leaf 
are blank. The upper part of the recto of fol. 246 
is occupied by an incomplete, though more sys- 
tematic, list of contents of book iii., headed by 
the title “Hic Incipiunt capitula tertie partis 
huj* libri que tract’ de int’rna consolat’one.” The 
compiler of the list has not gone beyond C in his 
alphabetical arrangement, the title of each chapter 
having up to this point the double numbering. 
On the verso of fol. 246 are the words “ In- 
cipit 3* pars huj* lib™ de interna consolat’one.” 
Then follow the chapters in the usual order, but 
with two peculiarities ; each “Oratio” is reckoned 
and numbered as a separate ch ipter, and ch ipters 
lvi, and lix, are wanting, the latter being supplied 


verso. 


a . | 
on ff. 259 and 260 in a seventeenth century hand. | 


The handwriting is the same as that of the greater 
part of book ii., the following portions being in 
the “first” or Dygoun’s hand : in cap. xiii., from 
“quid habes homo inanis” to the bottom of the 
leaf (in cap. xiv.), “O pelagus intransmu-” (the 
word being continued “ tabile” 
second hand); perhaps in cap. xxi. from “ Super 
o2mne meritum” to “te non viso nec plene”; in 








on the verso in the | 


cap. xxiii., from “ non deberet tam facilis” to end 
of the chapter (including the two “ Orationes a 
and title of next chapter ; and from beginning of 
cap. xxvii. right on to the close of cap. lviii., “in 
veritate ambulatis.” Cap. lix., as before stated, 
has been supplied in a much later hand ; but, as 
the folio on which it was written must have been 
originally left blank, it still remains a little un- 
certain whether the writer meant to close his work 
at that point or not, though the entry in the index 
that the treatise contained “ xxviii folia,” seems to 
show that it must originally have ended here. It 
may also be mentioned that the seven folios of 
four pages each (or 3} eight-page sheets) are com- 
plete in themselves, and have originally formed 
a separate volume. This fact, and the occurrence 
of a blank leaf after each of the three books, go 
far to show that the original MS. was not meant 
to be continued, though, on the other hand, there 
is no ‘‘ Explicit” to book iii. 
W. A. B. Cooxiper. 
(To be continued.) 


RECRUITING FOR THE PRUSSIAN ARMY 

IN 1767. 

The following letters, copies of the originals 
in my possession, may be worth preserving in 
- N. « ().” — 

St. James's, August 7th, 1767. 

Sir,—His Majesty has received a Letter by the Post 
from one James Kichardson, an English Sailor, who, 
above a twelve Month ago, was partly by Force partly 
by Terror, inlisted in the Prussian Service. As the 
King’s Disposition inclines him to lend an Ear to the 
Complaints of the meanest of his Subjects, he perused 
this Letter with attention; and finding in it a remark- 
able Air of Truth & Sincerity he directed me to transmit 
it to You that You may make Enquiry concerning it’s 
Grounds and Foundation, If the poor Man’s Narrative be 
found conformable to fact, & if he be inlisted otherwise 
than from his free Choice it is His Majesty’s Pleasure, 
that You make Application in bis Behalf to the King of 
Prussia, & recover him his Liberty. 

With regard to the other Correspondence with which 
You have favor’d me, I am directed to express to you 
His Majesty's Satisfaction in Your Intelligence. Every 
thing is in a profound Tranqnility between the two 
Courts, & indeed over all Europe except in Poland, 
where I hope as well as You do, that affairs will soon 
come to a Composure: This happy Situation is the 
Cause, that my Dispatches to You are so rare and con- 
tain so little matter of Importance. 

1 am with great Truth & Regard, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 
H. 8. Conway.* 
Sir Andrew Mitchel + 











* Gen. Hon. Henry Seymour Conway, second son of 


the first Lord Conway, commanded the British forces in 
Germany under Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, 1761; 
Secretary of State, 1765-8 

+ Sir Andrew Mitchell, K.B., sent to Berlin as Envoy 


Extraordinary, 1753; came to England for hia health, 


| 1765; returned to Berlin, 1766, and died there, 1771.] 
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Sir,—the inscerted comes with my dutyfull Seruice to | 


your honered and moast Soveren muayjesty hopeing that 
your mayjesty will pardon my bouldness and exkeapt of 
those few Lines iam perswaded with gentlemen of 
qualyty to make my unfortnet fate known and on what 
condittion a came into this Land i am aseaman bred and 
born in whitewell near york Cetty in yorkshire James 
Richardson is my name born of powr parrents sewrd 
eight years Duttyfully to John Be-xsewick of Scareborough 
in the coasting and masuent service but notwithstanding 
my Supperyours always gave me 

now my unfortenate fate was to be trapand in this land 
and to give the truth to your mayjisty how and in what 
maner icame into the king of prousias dyminions isaild 
from london to memell in squiress malling ships of scar 
borough i hath been fife years in his sons and his shiping 
and on may the 20th 1766 in the afternoon i went on 
shore with fowr men more to tacke a walk and vue the 
fashons of the country and being warm weather we went 
into a publick house to get adraft of brandy and warter 
and the landlord askt me to tack a walk in to a country 
town about fowr ingliesh miles from memell and not 
thinking anny ill that the man would do to me iwent 
with him and his wife my commarades seming verry 
easey about with me thay Stayd behind and at nine of 
clock ihired a farmer und his w acron bein the fashon to 
ride in litle waggons to bring me and the landlord back 
came three men and asked me t i ‘ them ride they tow] 
me that they lived in memmell but when by memmell 
gates iwanted to get out and di-hchar 





ge the waggon but 
they bounded me fast hand and feet with lines and 
carryed me to Cenesbourg to the revew and sould me for 
fifty Doalloars to captain Rabinnights companny in 
genarall tallabourn riggiment on foot ihath written t 
iis mayjisty king of prows in berlien 4 letters and ton 
parrents but cannot get one out of the c ypuntry for the 








head genarralls in this part of the cointry hath given 
strick orders to the posts not to let anny pass but what 
must com into thare hands so that aman may write 
untill he is gray headed before he can get one seafe the 
genarall hath written me down to go un 
but the captain towld him that i wass and inglissh man 
idont think he will send me away for if iget once to 
berlien ishall get my dishcharge for the king he wil not 
allow anny man to serve him without he coms with a 
good will iwas four Dayes in the camps before they could 
get me to swear thay threatued me with imprisonment 
for term of life and to live on bread and warter and not 
understaning the laws of this land idid Swear to stand 
good for no longer then i can getaway blessed be god 

am not yoused ill for when thare own contrymen they 
flog brouse and beat with a stick thay give me a good 
word but when i am alone ifreat and cry to that con- 
dishon that ilay Scick for ten weeks togeather to think 
that i am stole away from my native land in suchamaner 
and no hopes of geting clear at all averry honorowhle 
ould gentleman amarchant from ingland hath tould 
me that it would be the only way for to send your 
mayjiesty those few lines being »man born of powr 
parrants and hath towld me that when your highness 
pleases to send sum of your subjects to berlien on your 
own account to write tow or three lines to his present 
mayjesty on my behalf it will be of agreat service in 
geting my discharge and for the good your mayjesty 
will do for me iam willing to obbay and serve your 
mayjesty ather by land or Sea so long as breth remainad 
and ihope and pray to my macker for your hieness to 
forgive and pardon me if ihath written anny thing amiss 
for ihath partly for goten my mothers toungue and to 
indight my letters in adeascente maner this letter imust 
smugle away in to an ingleshmans hands that none of 
the offiseears catsh me with this letter iam 23 years of 











good carrackter but | 





ler the life gard | 





agge and 5 foot aleaven in hight and so no more at pre- 
sant but remain in prays to the allmighty for your 
mayjestys long rean and in peace with all men 
James RicHARDSON. 

From the revow in camps in Conesbourg { Konigsberg} 
may the $lth 1767 
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London. 
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THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SKATING 


(Concluded from p. 144. 
21. Jones (Robert und W. E. Cormack, The art of 
skating practically explained. By R.J., edited with 


omissions, alterations, and additions by W. E. C.] With 
plates...London, Baily Brothers, 3, Royal Exchange 
Buildings, On wrapper A. H. Baily & Co...1865. 
Price one shilling. 8Svo. pp. 40. 5 plates 

22. Anonymous. Notes on skating, chiefly personal 
Rivingtons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge, 1866. 4to. 
litle-leaf and 12 plates. Wrapper title: Skating sketches, 
Price 2s, 6d. Brit, Mus. Lib 

23. Emrich (F.). Anleitung zum schlittschuhlaufen 
von F. Emrich. [Device.}] Berlin, 1866. Im_ selbst- 
verlage des verfassers. Louisenstrasse, No. 4 Druck 














von W. Weyerlein in Berlin, Kronenstrasse, 33, l6mo. 
pp. 32 (20 engravings). Brit. Mus. Lib. 
o4. “Zahler (Julius). Das schiittsch uhlau fen. Fiir 





jung und alt beiderlei geschlechts me 
von Julius Zihler, oberlehrer am Vitzthum’schen Gymna- 
sium in Dresden. Mit 53 in den text gedruckten figuren. 
Leipzig, verlagsbuchhandlung von J. J. Weber, 1866. 
lémo, pp. §+124. Brit Mus. L 

25 and 26. Gill (Edward L The skater’s manual ; 
a complete guide to the art of skat tevised edition, 
illustrated, By Edward L.. Gill, of the New Ye rk Skat- 





ing Club. New York, Andrew W. Peck & Co., pub- 
lishers, 105 —— Street. The New York Printing Co., 
1867. 16mo. pp. 10 cents Being No. 1 of “ Andrew 


eck & Co.'s BP es sof Out-door “ports.” Brit. Mus, Lib. 
| have failed to find a reco: d of the original edition 

27. Swift (Frank) and Marvin R, Clark. The skater’s 
text-book. By Frank Swift, champion of America, and 
Marvin R. Clark, the noted skating critic. New York. 
J. A. Gray & Green, printers, 16 & 18, Jacob Street, 
New York, 1868. l2mo. pp. 2+116. Price 50 cents, 
paper. Brit. Mus. Lib. 

28. Anderson (George). The art of skating; contain 
ing many figures never previously described, with illus- 
trations, diagrams, and plain directions for the acquire 
ment of the most difficult and elegant movements. By 
George Anderson (“ Cyclos”’), for many years president 
of the Glasgow Skating Club. Second edition, London, 
Horace Cox, 346, Strand, W.C., 1868. S8vo. pp. 8+72, 
8 plates. Brit. Mus, Lib. 

29. Vandervell (Henry Eugene) and Thomas Maxwell 
Witham. A system of figure skating. Being the theory 
and practice of the art as developed in England, witha 
glance at its origin and history. By H.E. V ‘andervell 
and T. Maxwell Witham, members of the London Skating 
Club. London, Macmillan & Co., 1869. The rizht of 
translation and reproduction is reserves ‘. R. Clay, Sons 
& Taylor, printers, Bread Street Hill, London, 8vo, 
pp. 20+266, 4 double plates. 6s. Brit. Mus. Lib. 

30. Vandervell (H. E.) and T. M. Witham. system 
of figure skating. Being the theory and practice of the 
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art as developed in England, with a glance at its origin 


and history. By H. &. Vandervell and T. Maxwell | 


Witham, members of the London Skating Club. London, 
Horace Cox, 346, Strand, 1873, The right of translation 
and reproduction is reserved. R. Clay, Sons & Taylor, 
printers, Bread Street Hill 
4 double plates. A second issue of the first edition, with 
a new title leaf. Brit Mus. Lib, 

31, Anderson (Georg: The art of skating; contain- 
ing many figures never previously described, with illus- 
trations, diagrams, and plain directions for the acquire- 
ment of the most difficult and elegant movements. By 
George Anderson (‘Cyclos”), vice-president of the 
Crystal Palace Skating Club, and for many years pre- 
sident of the Glasgow Skating Club. Third edition. 
London, Horace Cox, 346, Strand, W.C., 1873. 8vo. 
pp. 10+82, 10 plates. 3s. 6d. Brit. Mus. Lib. 

32. Vandervell (H. E.) and T. M. Witham. A system 
of figure skating. Being the theory and practice of the 
art as developed in England, with a glance at its origin 
and history. By H. E. Vandervell and T. Maxwell 
Witham, members of the London Skating Club. Second 
edition. London, Horace Cox, 346, Strand, 1874. R. Clay, 
Sons & Taylor, printers, Bread Street Hill, London. 8vo. 
pp. 20+262 and errata leaf. 4 double plates. 

33. Vandervell (H. E.) and T. M. Witham, A system 
of figure skating. Being the theory and practice of the 
art as developed in England, with a glance at its origin 
and history. By H. E. Vandervell and T. Maxwell 
Witham, members of the London Skating Club. Third 
edition. London, Horace Cox, 346, Strand [Jan. 23}, 
1880, The right of translation and reproduction is 
reserved. R. Clay, Sons & Taylor, printers. 8vo. 
pp. 16+304, 150 drawings with the text. 

34. Anderson (George). The art of skating; with 
illustrations, diagrams, and plain directions for the 
acquirement of the most difficult and graceful move- 
ments, By George Anderson (“ Cyclos”), vice-president 
of the Crystal Palace Skating Club, and for many years 
president of the Glasgow Skating Club. Fourth edition. 
wndon, Horace Cox, The Field Office, 346, Strand, 
W.C., 1880. Svo. pp. 10+84, 9 plates, 2s. 6d. 





Information is desired respecting — 

35. A pamphlet on skating published at Belfast a long 
time ago, referred to in pre face of No. 15 ab ove. 

36. A pamphlet by Messrs. ¢ ‘ovilbeaux, entitled Pa- 
tinotechnie ; ou, Manuel du Patineur. 


Frep. W. Foster. 


SALFOUR OF Burvieion, not Burtey.—Within 
the last few days, at a dinner given by his tenantry 
in honour of the anniversary of the birthday of 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh and of the birth of the 
Master of Burleigh, the heir to the dignity, his 
lordship, according to the annexed paragraph 
from an Edinburgh newspaper, gave a “ personal 
explanation” which may be interesting to your 
readers. It is, at all events, certain that most 
persons have till now laboured under the identical 
mistake into which it is alleged the Archbishop of 
Canterbury fell, though they have erred in good 
company, it would seem : 


“Lord Balfour said he must disclaim the credit or 
blame, as each one might choose to put it, of being the 
descendant of one who had taken the life of an arch- 
bishop. That was quite a mistake, and was a mistake 
that many of his friends had fallen into. 


London, 8vo. pp. 204266, | 


No less a | 


| person than Archbishop Tait had made this blunder on 
the occasion of another celebration in which his lord. 
ship was interested. The Balfour of Burley referred t 
as having murdered an archbishop was a Lanarkshire 
man, and was named John Balfour, and he had got the 
name ‘ Burley’ on account of his having been a / 

| man. His lordship, after making an explanation as to 
the real bearer of the titles, proceeded to say thi at it was 
165 years since there was a Mas ter of Burleigh,” &c. 

In the notes to Ol Mortality may ‘a found 
some interesting particulars of the affair in ques- 
tion, but they do not quite corroborate Lord 
Balfour’s explanation of the name “ Burley.” 

On the refusal of Hackston of Rathillet to com- 
mand the party of Covenanters when he found 
that slaughter was determined upon, seeing he 
had a personal quarrel with Archbishop Sharpe, 
the lead was unanimously accorded to “John 
Balfour of Kinloch, called Burley, who was Hack- 
ston’s brother-in-law.” The portrait of this man, 
as given in the book from which it is understood 
Sir Walter Scott took his details, namely, Scottish 
Worthies, 8vo., Leith, 1816, is such as may well 
excuse Lord Balfour of Burleigh from anxiety to 
claim kindred with him. He is described as 
“a little man, squint-eyed, and of a very fierce aspect... 
He was by some reckoned none of the most religious, 
yet he was always reckoned zealous and honest-heuarted, 
courageous in every enterprise, and a brave soldier, 
seldom any escaping that came into his hands.” 

Still, it is difficult to see how Archbishop Tait 
could have avoided the error into which he is said 
to have fallen, seeing that in Burke’s Peerage, 
before the dignity was restored (see, for example, 
the volume for 1868), “Balfour of Burley and 
Kilwinning” is said to be claimed by Bruce of 
Kennet, the descendant of Michael Balfour of 
Burley temp. James VI. Again, in Scott’s novel 
the Covenanting hero is called “ Balfour of Burley.” 
Some explanation of the change of style would be 
interesting. A.ex. Frereusson, Lieut.-Col. 

Lennox Street, Edinburgh, 


OuiverR Cromwetit’s MoTHER AND HER 
First Marriace.—Now that the works of Car- 
lyle are so specially the objects of general atten- 
tion, it may be worth while to refer to a curious 
inadvertence in the first volume of his Oliver 
Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, with regard to the 
Christian name of the great Protector’s mother’s 
first husband. At p. 30(third ed.) Carlyle says :— 

* Elizabeth was a young widow when Robert Crom- 
well married her; the first marriage, to one William 
| Lynne, Esquire, of Bassingbourne, in Cambridgeshire, 
| had lasted but a year; husband and only child are 

buried in Ely Cathedral, where their monument still 
| stands. The date of their deaths, which followed near 
| on one another, is 1589.” 

But at p. 134 we read of a house in Ely:— 

“ Likely enough Oliver lived here; likely his Grand- 
father may have lived here, his Mother have been born 
here. She was now again resident here. The tomb of 

| her first husband and child, Johannes Lynne and poor 
little Catharina Lynae, is in the Cathedral hard by. 
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These two passages compared leave it doubtful 
whether Mrs. Robert Cromwell (née Steward) was 
first married to William or to John Lynne. Now 
the monumental inscription is given in Willis’s 
Survey of the Cathedrals, and shows that he was 
in fact William, the son of John, and that he died 
at the age of twenty-seven, on July 22 1589. his 
little daughter following him on March 17, which 
would then be reckoned as in the same year, 
although by the new style we should call it 1590. 
The inscription is as follows :— 


lescens, 





“Hic inhumatus jacet optime Spei Ad 
Gulielmus Lynne Generosus, Filius et Hares apparens 
Johannis Lynne de Bassingbourne in Co. Cantabr. Arm., 
jui quidem Gulielmus immatura morte pe ; 
ipso .Etatis flore 27 agens Annum 22 die . 
non sine summo omnium dolore, ex h 

migravit, unicam relinquens Filiam, Catharinam scilicet ; 
juam etiam 17 die Martii sequentis prapropera mors 








eadem Nature lege natam sustulit simulque jam cum 
Patre wterno fruitur gaudio: Posuit Amoris ergo mves 
tissima illius Conjux Zi:zaletha Filia Gulieliai Steward 


le Ely Armigeri. 
W. T. Lyxw. 


Blackheath. 


Irish Porvtar Battaps.—I read in the Daily 
News of Feb. 7 a report of a meeting held at 
Peckham the preceding day, to protest against the 
passing of what is generally known as the “ Coer- 
cion Bill” for Ireland, in which it was stated that, 
after the meeting, a large number of persons went 
to Mr. Gladstone’s house and sang “ Work, boys, 
work.” The connexion between the meeting and 
the song is not apparent ; but it becomes so when 
we remember that the above-named American air 
(which is also known as “ Tramp, tramp, tramp, 
the boys are marching”) has been wedded to 
what may be fairly called the Irish national song 
at the present time—God save Ireland; and 
it was doubtless this which was sung on the 
occasion referred to. The song itself was written 
by Mr. T. D. Sullivan, in commemoration of the 
“Manchester martyrs,” whose exclamation, ‘‘ God 
save Ireland,” when sentence of death was passed 
upon them, made some sensation in court at the 
time, and was peculiarly calculated to impress a 
romantic people. 
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mous. Although of unequal merit, there is much 
fire and enthusiasm in nearly all of them; and it 
is easy to realize how admirably they are adapted 
for the purpose of arousing the feelings of those 
for whom they are written. Ido not think that 
we in England are wont to produce ballads of this 
historical tendency, unless “ We don’t want to 


fight” is to be taken as a specimen 





1 se 
we are far behind the Irish. But n are ’98 
and its woes enshrined in these Iris ongs, but 
the “ Manchester martyrs,” “ Rory he Hill,” 
and the like are commemorated, the lates 


addition to the series being, I believe, a Land 

League ballad by Mr. T. D. Sullivan, called 

Grifith’s Valuat on. For the benetit of “ those 

that come after” this note may, perhaps, find a 

corner in “ N, & ().” James Britten. 
Isleworth. 


“To sET BY THE EARS.”—The following pas- 
sage appears to be worth noting as indicating the 
origin of this phrase. It occurs at p. 351 of Divi 
Britannici : being a Remark upon the Lives of all 
the Kings of this Isle from the Year of the World 
2855 unto the Year of Grace 1660, by Sir Winston 
Churchill, Kt. (father of the great Duke of Marl- 
borough). Sir Winston, a strong Royalist, is de- 
scribing the dissensions amongst the Parliame ntary 
party after the king had fallen into their hands in 
1647 :— 

* For now all the Doggs fell together by the Ears over 
the Marybone. The Army quarelled with the Parlia- 
ment, they with one another, the Commons differed from 
the Lords, the Scots divided as much from the English, 
the Presbyterians from the Independants; Great was 
the Dissention amongst the Brethren, and all for Place, 


Power or Profit,” &c. 
R. Dymonp, F.S.A. 


Exeter, 


Mavrice Cuauncy.—I am not aware whether 
the following error in Froude’s History of England 
has been corrected. It occurs in the well-known 
description of the last monks of the Charterhouse. 
I have read it in the fifth edition, “ revised and 





n 
| corrected.” Mr. Froude’s authority 1s stated to be 


May I take this opportunity of pointing out | 


that the popular Irish ballads of the present day 
mtain features which may make them of con- 
siderable interest hereafter — notably in the 
frequency with which current politics are taken 
upin them? Of course, I do not refer here to the 
so-called Irish ballads which are sung in English 
lrawing-rooms and written to order by English 
people ; I 
collections of Davis,Gavan Duffy, and the like. Two 
small sixpenny collections, published by Cameron 


& Ferguson, Glasgow, and entitled The Rising of 


the Moon and The Exile of Erin, contain many 
of these popular ballads, most of which are anony- 


nor do I mean such as are enshrined in the | 


“ Maurice Channey, probably an Irishman.” The 
is Maurice Chauncy, son of John 
Chauncy, of Pishobury, Herts, of an ancient 
and honourable family. An account of Maurice 
and his works will be found in the first volume of 
Sir Henry Chauncy’s Listory of Hertfordshire. 

F. B. B. 


1S. ix. 359] 


] 
rea name 


r 


[See “ Chauncy Family,” “ N, & Q.,” £ 


. ” 

“ Lay.”— 

“10 August, 1706. After having reconnoitred it 
[Alicant], I would have given something to have been off 


of the lay, having found it quite ar 
than what it was represented to 1 


History of the Reign of Queen Anne, 


other sort of a place 
e to be.”— Burton, 
1880, ii, p. 159. 


W. P. 
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“THE UNSPEAKABLE TurK.”—Pennant, in his according to the paper above mentioned, has been 


Journey from London to the Isle of Wight, speak- 
ing of Peter the Great, says :— 

“ He created a fleet in which he rode triumphant in 
his own seas, and enabled the high-soaring Catherine to 
attempt conquests in the distant Archipelago, and to 
subvert, in idea, the empire of the inogfensive Turk.” 

W. N. STRANGEWAYS, 

59, Westmoreland Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Aueries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


A Stove Attar 1x Inetanp.—There appeared 
in some antiquarian periodical (octavo size), about 
the years 1857-61, a view, with plan and elevation, 
of a thirteenth century stone altar still existing in 
a small square-ended Irish chancel. The altar, I 
remember, stood detached, in advance of the east 
wall of the chancel, along which ran a stone seat 
for the clergy. Can any of your readers give me 
a note as to where this illustration is to be found ? 

G. GILBERT Scort. 

Church Row, Hampstead, N.W. 


ARISTOTLE.— Where in the writings of Aristotle 
is the passage to be found which Lord Sherbrooke 
quoted at the University College dinner? I sub- 
join the passage as reported in the newspapers :— 

“On that point he woul! venture to cite the authority 
of one of the oldest writers on record. There was a 
saying of Homer which was not to be found in the Z/iad, 
but was transmitted by Aristotle, and of which he (Lord 
Sherbrooke), instead of troubling them with the original 
Greek, would give the following poetic translation :— 

‘He could not reap, he could not sow, 
Nor was he wise at all ; 
For very many arts he knew, 

And badly knew them all.’ 
He would commend that saying to the notice of the 
London University as teaching the lesson that it should 
not try to expand knowledge too far. He should be very 
glad indeed to see less desire in that university to ex- 
pand its examinations over a large space.” 

Avon. 

Exrstree Haru.—The St. Albans Times gave 
lately an account of the demolition of Elstree Hall, 
and some particulars of the building and of some 
carved chimney-pieces there, each having four 
full-length figures, and all resembling each other. 
It goes on to quote from “ Miss Phillimore’s little 
work of The Twelve Churches,” that these figures 
are “ said to be exact representations of the fetishes 
or gods worshipped in Africa and the West Indies.” 
The date is said to be 1529—fifteen years earlier 
than any mention of the manor of Elstree. 

Where can a good history of the building be 
found? and what is the derivation of the name 
“Elstree”? It is on the Watling Street, and, 


| 





” 


Ilstrye,” “ Idelestree,” and 
F. WALLEN, 


called “ Idelestrye, 
* Eaglestree.” 
106, Gower Street. 


Pasqguin Suavesiock, Esa., SuHaver Extra- 
oRDINARY.—By what name was he known among 
men? He appears as the author of two satirical 
tracts, “ Church and King, a Thanksgiving Sermon 
for May 29,” and “ A Sermon for Fast Day, with 
a Defence of the Present War,” both 1795. 

Geo. CLULow. 

“Paupup KHAUR.”—I am anxious to learn the 
scientific name of Paupud khaur, which I suppose 
to bea vegetable production used in Madras, as 
one of the ingredients of the thin cakes (occa- 
sionally themselves called paupuds) which are 
eaten as a relish with curries. B. 

Cremation AND Burtat.—Cremation gradually 
gave way to burial of the dead in Europe about 
the time the Roman Empire was established. 
Has the replacement of one practice by the othe: 
ever been traced? and if so, where? I believe 
it is generally agreed that burial must always have 
been the rule with the lower orders of people at 
Rome. E. B. M. 


“ Boveatos,” LXX., Estner iii. 1.—In the 
Hebrew Bible, Haman is called the Agagite. 
This description is rendered in the Septuagint 
Bovyatos. Query, what is the explanation of the 
Greek word? Is it an Alexandrian or Hellenistic 
form of the Hebrew term, or is it quite a different 
word used as an equivalent thereof ? 

A. L. Maruew. 


Uxster Ruyme.—I have been sent the follow- 
ing, as known in the county of Antrim :— 
“ Neill and the Deil and the red cow faught ; 
Neill beat the Deil, and the red cow laught.” 
Is this rhyme known in Scotland?) What can 
be the meaning of it ? W. H. Parrersoy. 


“ TyrensaTive.”—Is there any authority for this 
word? If so, what dictionary has the word, and 
by what writer is it used? The word occurs in 
“N. & Q.,” 6" S. ii. 324, where Anon. has, “‘ In- 
fernal’ used as an Intensative.” Is not the word 
a mistake for intensive, just as one often sees and 
hears preventative used for preventive ? 

F. C. Birxexeck Terry. 

Cardiff. 

“Visio WILLELM! DE Petro PLlovenman,”— 
Whitaker's edition of this work, 4to., 1813, wants 
pp. 265-6. Is this so in all copies ? 

J. B. Muturys. 

Birmingham. 


“ Hanker.”—Prof. Skeat describes this word as 
a freqnentative of hang, with the same change of 
ng to nk as in the sb. hank. 


As he says, it is not 
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I know 


in early use; the first instance of is in 
1615, Adams’s The White Devill p. 15: “The 
Eagles flock to a carkeis, and theeves hanker about 


rich doores.” But I wish to submit that the word 
may really only be another form of anchor. The 
jnotation just given in 


1 
+ 
put 


supports this view ; 


iddition we have Shakspere, in J¢ re for Mea- 
wre, II. iv. 4, writing 
*‘ My Invention, hearing not my Tongue 
Anchors on Isabell. 
And again, Cymbeline, V. v.:— 
“ Posthumus anchors v7 Imogen 
And she, like harmless Lightning, throwes her eye 
On him.” 
And so Brome, in his English Mo Lic 
“ As I was ha ng at an ordin 


In quest of a new Master 
I heard the bravest nois 
Of laughter.” 


And Etheredge, Man of Mode, IIT. i 





Shall have you now han/ering here again.” 
In Scotch hanker appears to be still used for 
linger, hesitate, and doubt: 
“ As he Aanker'd at the ha’ door.” 
“ Whistle Binkie,” Scotch S Eer. ii. p. 58 
“Syne I ha ‘d in my mind, 

What the body wanted me. hid. 
May not hanker, then, originally mean to anchor 
one’s thoughts or desires on a thing, and thus to 
keep striving or longing for it ? X1r. 


Joun Jones, A Mepicat Srupenxt.—I want 
to find an article which was published in a 
magazine or table-book some thirty or thirty-five 
years ago, being a reminiscence of John Jones, 
medical student, showing how his uncle had been 
taken up by the new police, and been thus con- 
vinced that his nephew’s supposed escapades were 
unjustly charged upon him. J. 


Rev. Tuomas We tp, M.A., Vicar or TeRLING, 
Essex, 1624.—I should like to obtain the ancestry 
of the above. He came to America in 1632. 

Water Exot Tuwine. 

Boston, Mass. 

Lanp Rent 1n Inpia.—Who was “the great 
ind dignified character ” who established in India 
what was called the “ permanent settlement” with 
the zemindars? [Lord Cornwallis.] I shall also 
be glad of reference to books on the old revenue 
levies of India before the East India Company 
had begun to dominate and governors-general to 
legislate. ». A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


H.M.S. Asax.—In an old register of birth, 
of the Potter family I find the fi lowing entry 
“1807, Feb'? 14. Hugh Potter this day perished 
with the Ajax ship of war, commended by the 


&c., 


Hon Henry Blackwood.” In what engagement 
did the Ajax take part on this date? Was she 
one of the vessels forming the squadron which was 
despatched, under the command of Sir John Duck- 


worth, to Constantinople in 1807 ? 
Watton Granamw Berry. 
Broomfield, Fixby, near Hu Idersfield. 





Tae Last Steer or ArcyLte.—WLo was the 
member of the Scottish Council saw the Earl 
of Argyle asleep just before his execution? Vide 


Wodrow, ii. 541. ECLECTIC, 

Jos Tuornperry.—In what novel or play does 
this name first uur? Lord Beaconsfield has 
made it famous in Endymion; but that the name 
is not of his coining is clear from the allusion to 
it made by Spraige  3 

“My good sir, this is very well in a comedy, where 
Job Thornberry slaps his breast, and asks my lord how 
dare he trample on an honest min and poke out an 
En l. ii. c. xii. 


glishman’s fireside.”— Pendennis, vol. 
The author of Endymion “an applied the name to 


goo 


a man of somewhat similar sentiments. 
Epwarp H. Marsnmatr, M.A. 
Library, Claremont, Hastings. 
[A character in Colman’s / Bul/,] 
“Dotrcn montH.”—What is the origin of this 


duration of time when it takes the meaning of a 
long time, as in the followin )__ Why, 
you will be as long as a Dute 


sentence 
1 month,” 
G. S. B. 


r 


walking, not 
uffolk squire, in 


SurroLtkK PurasEoLocy.—I 
long ago, round 


was 
the estate of aS 


company with the owner and his bailiff, a respect- 
able and intelligent man. The squire was suggest- 
ing here and there some alteration or improve- 


ment. The answers of the bailiff were invariably 
in the same form :—“‘ Yes, if Mr. P. pleases, so- 
and-so can be done.” Was this use of the third 
person in addressing his master an individual 
peculiarity, or is it a common Suffolk or East 
Anglian usage ? H. K. 


is 


A Dextist’s Patient. — In 
serial did I lately read the story 
patient being imprisoned in the 
seventy hours, during which the dentist was under 
a cataleptic fit and no one in the house? It was 
probably a “ Christmas” number, the date of the 
event being Christmas. 
EpwarD WOLFERSTAN. 


what monthly or 
of a dentist’s 
operating chair for 


Arts Clu 


“Porte”? “PoLte”?—Sir Thomas Elyot, in 
his Castel of Helth (1541), under the head of “ Ale, 
biere, cyder, and whay,” says that ale “is made 
and used for a common drinke in no other countrey 
than England, Scotland, Ireland, and Poyle.” 
| What is Poyle? In a later edition of Elyot’s book 

(161 printed Pole. Did Elyot write 





+} 2 3 
/) the word is 
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Pole with a dash over it for Polande, and did 
the compositor omit the dash? Certainly the 
statement that ale was drunk only in the countries 
named is quite incorrect ; for beer (and Elyot 
classes ale and beer together) was plentifully 
drunk in Germany long before 1541. What can 
be the meaning of Poyle or Pole? Are they mere 
misprints for Wales ? J. Drxon. 

[Poill, Poll, Pow, &c.—Poland constantly in Scottish 
records of the seventeenth century. ] 


“Srarcn TIcKEt.”—In a diary, under date of 
Nov. 30, 1779, I find a charge of 1d. for a “search 
ticket, No. 37932, drawn a blank the 13th day.” 
What kind of a lottery was this, and why so 
called ? Martyn. 


Otp Parr.—Can any one assist me to the 
ancestors and descendants of Old Parr? 
Frank Joun Parr. 
Ledbury. 


“Gatiiro.”—In a court roll, temp. Elizabeth, 
a person is fined 3s. 4d., “ quia usus est galliro in 
die dominica.” What is the meaning of galliro ? 

Ww. 

Views or Rome.—I have 102 fine engravings 
by Rossini, the figures by Pinelli, size about 
18 inches by 14 inches, within a wide margin. 
What are their value and rarity? J. R. 1 


NicnoLtas Denmaxn, ALDERMAN oF HU Lt, on. 
1656.—He was one of the committee appointed 
for the defence of Hull between the time of the 
arrest of Hotham and the appointment of Fairfax 
as Governor of Hull. Can any of your readers 
supply me with particulars as to when and where 
this man was born, his parentage, and in what 
way (if any) he was connected with the family of 
Denman of Newhall, as given in Glover's Visita- 
tion of Yorkshire, and in vol. ii. p. 75 of Hunter’s 
South Yorkshire ? J. Goutron ConsTABLe. 


“ Harp.”—“ Hard, n. A kind of pier or land- 
ing-place for boats on ariver. Marryat” (Webster's 
Dict., ed. Mahn). The word occurs as the name of 
many landing-places in the south of England, as 
Cracknor Hard, &c. Wanted etymology and early 
instance of the word in this sense. I suspect it is 


“As prunkK 4S Davin’s sow.”—In Hone’s 
Table-Book, col. 379, there is an explanation given 
of the origin of this phrase. His note, abbreviated, 
is as follows. “A few years ago,” one David 
Lloyd, of Hereford, had a drunken wife, who one 
day took an “extra cup.” Fearing the usual 
“drubbing” from her husband, she “ let out 
David’s sow” (which, by the way, had siz legs) 
and took its place. She fellasleep. “A company 
arrived to view” the famous animal. “ Davy ” 
was usher. He said, “ Did any of you ever see 
such a creature before?” “ Indeed, Davy,” re- 
marked one of the company, “I never before saw 
a sow so drunk as thine in all my life.” Is ther 
any truth in this explanation? Ifso, what? Dr 
Brewer, in his Dict. of Phrase and Fable, has ; 
similar explanation, apparently derived from a 
common source. The phrase has long been familiar 
to me, and I have often heard it used by old 
people in North Yorkshire, whose knowledge of 
the phrase was most probably prior to “the few 
years ago” of Hone’s note, and not derived at all 
from the anecdote recorded by him. Furthermore, 
Ray, in his Proverbs, first published in 1670, has, 
“ He is as drunk as David’s sow” ; hence the saying 
is much more ancient than Hone imagined, 

F. C. Binxseck Terry, 

Cardiff. 

(QvARTERMAIN.—Can any of your readers suggest 
a derivation for this name? I find it as Quater- 
meyns about A.D. 1300, too early, I take it, for 
derivation from a coat of arms. Possibly it may 
be a Provencal name. W. F. Carter. 


Actors oF Quotations WANTED.— 

“Get leave to work ; in this world ‘tis the best you cet 
at all.” Where is the above passage of Mrs. E. I 
Browning's to be found ! G. C. G 

** And Sorrow holds her darken‘d state 
In Love's deserted hall, 


F. A. Toe 


Replies. 


GERMANY OR DEUTSCHLAND, WHY SO 
CALLED. 
6 S. ii. 409 ; iii, 132.) 


I thank Mr. Maruew for endeavouring to set 





cognate with O.Fr. horde, a palisade, barrier 
(Burguy), and Eng. hurdle, from a Teut. stem 
hard, to weave (see Fick, iii, 57), 
A. L. Marnew. | 
“ Cueese 1T.”—At ourold foundation school here 
at Wickwar, Gloucestershire, the usual warning of | 
cave, so well known to most of us, is very rarely | 
used, the queer word cheese it being used instead. 
I have vainly endeavoured to find out the origin 
of this expression. Can any “old boy,” interested, 
like myself, in school customs, enlighten me here- 
on? Joun Ripp 


' 
| they stand. 


me right as to the origin and meaning of T'eut, 


| Diot, Deutsch, Cymry, but I fear he has only 
| succeeded in discovering a mare’s nest. 


I will take his sentences in the order in which 
First, he says “ Teut or Diot never 
meant the earth or land; Diut-ise (whence 


Deutsch), never meant earth-born, avté\Govos.” 
For this I am referred to Skeat’s Etym. Dict. 
sub voc. “ Dutch,” which he thinks would have 
preserved me from this “curious mistake.” I 
have the highest possible respect for the learned 


professor who has rendered such signal service to 
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the study of philology, but I prefer for my deriva- 


tions to go a little further back 
I will first refer to Wachter’s Gloss 
mium, a work the learning and research 
which have never been surpassed. He gives 
explanations of deut—teut ; the first, terra; 
lus. The first—wh 


ts with Cymri 


md, gens, pop 
siders the radical—he « 
Armorican tit, Gr. 710s, as empl 
in the sense of mother earth. 
to the same root. U | 





ilso re 
ider the 


rium Ger- 


1 of 
two 
the 


ch he con- 


"7 
tud, 


yed by Homer 


fers 


meaning 


of gens, populus, he says, “‘ Mihi videtur sensus 


a terra a incolas té ransia 
qu in Gente nostra viguit, persuasic 
Gentis ¢ terra esse. Quid 1 | 
opinione sua terrigenam voluisse ab initio su 
appellari ?” 

This view is confirmed by Ihre 





ri translatus, ob veterem, 


nem, wn 


Surogoti im rl 1”) He Lvs, D 
originaria signif 1e id tantu idam, ex allat 
variarum dialectorum exemplis constare, illam 
ersitatis ideam rimis comprehendere, unde 
lingua A.-S. theod-land notat totam regionem.” 

The suffix -isch o1 h isan adje ve, and origin 
lly meant “ belonging to,” or “ connected with. 

The corresponding flix in Icelandic or Old 
Norse, Verskr, means inhabitants, and is 
pplied to ¢ l or thud Thud erskur means “the 
peo} le of the land”; Romve r, the inhabitant 
of Rome, &c. Swed. tysk, Danish ¢ isk, ré 
merely abbreviations, 

The word Deutschland, for Ge ny, is not of 
very ancient date. Grimm, s7 , says :—“Th 
A.H.D. findet es sich so wenig als diutschen lant. 
Beide erscheinen erst im 12ten und 13ten jahr- 


hundert, aber selten.” I suppose before the twe 





lfth 


century the Germans must have had some name 
for their Fatherland, and wl it could it be but liut, 
leot, or thiod, from which formed the adjective 
diut-ise or deutsch. Tacitus, our earliest authority, 


states the earth-born origin of the Germans y 


plainly. He . 


says :-— “* Tuis 


ynem deum terra 


editum et filium Mannum, originem gentis condi- 


toresque.” Twisco is simply earth-born, from 
} 
i 





root tu, with the fix -zsc, and 1 precisely the 
same as teut-tse leutsch 

Reference is made to Goth. t la. This, no 
doubt, is employed in the of a nation, 
people, but our specimens of c are so very 
limited that we have no opportunity of tracing 
the primary application of the word. We have in 
A.-S. the kindred word theod, the primary mean- 
ing of which is undoubtedly a country, region. 
In the Gospel of Matt. iv. 16, theoda fole can only 
he 





translated “people of the country,” the 

vg l f the i, a province 

region, which is confirmed by Bosworth. 

rhe Irish word tuath has the 

meaning, primarily, a 
people inhabiting it 


being the genitive case « 


country; secondly, 


t 


or 


same double 


the 


I O'R illy’s Trish Diet. . 


“ 


The Cymric tud does not mean 
nation,” but a region, a district. 

“ Penaf udd Grufudd graid eryr Prydain 
Priodaur tud allmyr. 

“ A supreme lord is Griffith, the ard 
lord of a country beyond the sea, 

I turn now to the reference to Fick, i. 602. 
Here I find the root tu explained, ‘‘ Macht haben ; 
hiiten, wahren.” This does not help us much, but 

he gives as a derivative tautd, ** Volk, land. 
| This is precisely my contention, that the word 
means first the country, and secondarily the people 
inhabiting it. The fact that in the Old Prussian 
h tauto, taut !,is strongly 


a people, a 


ent eagle of Britain, 








( ory of this. In Sanskrit tu is to be 
power l, ») incr H th, list extend, to cover. 
| certainly 1 re applicable to land than to a people. 
So much for deut, diot. Let us now turn to Cymry, 
which Mr. Maynew says does not mean avroy- 





| Jovos, but “the conterranei, the people who, 
expelled from divers parts of Britain by the Eng 
to a new country, Wales, and 

a new people.” It must, indeed, be a 
| marvellous word t explain all this. He further 
; seems to be a post-Roman word.” 
| Alas! for the traditions of hist ry. One had 
| thought that it was one of th il facts in 

h all were agreed that, whether the LILES 

of Herodotus were connected with the Cimbri of 


there 


ivs, “ Cumry 


histor 





Chersonese (now Jutland) we a cognate race 
the Cymry of Wales, and the Cumbri of 

} 1" 41 -— - _ 
( erland, that they have traces of their 


;} existence ali 


over the continent of Europe, and 
that they were the advanced guard of the Aryan 
If there is one 

elves on more 

¢ avToyOoves, in 


theix 


race in their progress westward. 
hing that the Welsh ide th 
than another, it is that t 
; ; 
] 








ve sense of bein the first occupiers of 
| 

| The word Cymry may be derived in several 
lw ] ~ert » te a ‘ } . 

| ways, but certainly in none of them bearing the 


. MAYHE It is usually 





considered as compounded with Cyn, the first, 
I st, and bro, a country; or it may 
| be from bru, the womb (of mother earth). Dr. 


Owen says, “* The ort of all the names is nearly 








| the same, viz., the first pl of existence or 
country.” Having thus explained the conclusions 
ut which I have arrived, I must leave your readers 

| to decide on which side lies the “ curious mistake.” 

J. A. Picton 
Sand v Wavertree 


| Earty Roman Catooii [acazines (6 §, 
ili, 43, 110).—Mr. Watrorp’s contribution opens 
t which cannot but be interesting to 
many of your readers. I have long deplored the 
negligence and those who 


ps 
| have the charge of our lar e raries in collect- 


out a subj 


carelessness shown by 
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ing the periodical publications of the Catholic 
press. It does not seem surprising to me that 


there should not exist in the British Museum | 


Library a perfect set of the magazines issued by 
the Catholic body previous to the passing of the 
Emancipation Act, when I have reason to believe 
that there is not such a collection in any of the 
libraries of our great colleges. A little publicity 
on this point may perhaps do much good, and in 
some measure prevent, by calling attention to the 
want in time, what would otherwise speedily prove 
an irreparable loss. From various causes it will be 
found that the names of Catholic printers and 
publishers who flourished during the fifty years 
previous to the Emancipation Act of 1829 are very 
poorly represented in the bibliographical and typo- 
graphical dictionaries of this country. Many of 
them are entirely omitted, and even such men as 
Thomas Haydock, whose Bible alone should have 
given him a place in typographical history, obtain 
only a passing allusion. I subjoin a short account 
of the earliest Catholic magazines, none of which 
are mentioned by Mr. Watrorp. 

In the Address “To the Catholic Clergy and 
Laity of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland,” published in the first number of the 
Catholic Magazine and Review, Feb., 1831, by the 
committee of clergymen who were the shareholders 
and proprietors of the work, a regret was expressed 
that the Catholic body had no periodical conducted 
by any of the clergy at that time. An attempt was 
indeed made in 1813, and another had been made 
some time before, by a reverend gentleman now 
no more, but well known at the time by his writ- 
ings, to establish a Catholic magazine and review, 
but in both instances, after the publication of a 
few numbers, the learned editors were obliged to 
desist from their labours, owing, in a great measure, 
to the limited circulation of the work, and toa certain 
apathy of the Catholic body, brought on, no doubt, 
by the length of time that they were detained in 
civil bondage, and not a little, perhaps, to their 
very steadiness and certainty in the Faith. It is to 
be regretted that the titles of these two periodicals, 
with the names of their editors, are not given. 
I presume, however, that the first two in my list 
are those referred to, , 


1. The Catholic Magazine and Reflector, from | 
Printed for Keat- 


January to July, 1801, vol. i. 
ing, Brown & Keating, Duke Street, Grosvenor 
Square, London, by T. Schofield, Dale Street, 
Liverpool. Small 8vo., with small engraving on 
title-page.—The volume consists of six numbers, 


each number divided under the titles of “Catholic | 


Magazine” and “The Reflector,” consisting of 
about 64 pp.; title one leaf, 386 pp., and index 


and errata one leaf. My copy bears no date other | 


than that on the title-page. 


earliest Catholic periodical published in England, 


I have never met | 
with any other volume, and as this is probably the | 


| I think a copy of the index is well wortby of re- 
| cord —_ 

“On the Existence of God, p. 1—On the Eucharist, 
8, 72, 141—Ecclesiastical History, 14, 77, 146, 203, 281, 
St. John the Evangelist and the Robber, 19—The 

Reflector. 22, 102, 152, 234, 376—Encyclical Letter 
of Pius VII., 25, 89—On the Sabbath Day, 34—Letiera 
to the Editor, 38— On Pastoral Po try, 49 Moses’s 
Account of the Creation, &c.. 65—Letters of Abgarus 
and our Saviour, 85—On the Numbering of the Inha- 
bitants of the Earth. 87—Sermon from St. Leo, 95, 157, 
227—The Love of God to Man, 106—Unity in Faith, 
110, 237, 317, 357 —Existence and Attributes of a God, 
132—The True God, 140—Letter of Christ to Abgarus, 
150—The Authority of the Holy Scriptures, 165—Letter 
on Crusades, 169—Letter to Mr. Ancient, 181—The End 
for which Man was created, 197—On Christ's Person, 
305—Catholic Emancipation, 308—Review of a Publica- 
tion, &c., 209—Neces-ity of Revelation, 26¥, 329—Life 
of Stephen Gardiner, 2>7—Dishop Gardiner’s Letter to 
the Lords of Council, 342—Foreign Divines called over 
to assist the Reformation, 245 — Easter Monday, 352 
—Anawer to a Correspondent, 363—On the Use of Time, 
265 — Ridiculous Absuriity of regretting past Times, 
871— Poetry, 5 ), 186, 247, 319, 380—Chronicle of 


| Eventa, 58, 125 251, 321, 383.” 














| 2 The Conciliator.—Advertised in the Laity’s 
| Directory for 1813, to be continued quarterly, 
price 6s. Gd., or in weekly numbers 6d. each ; 
comprehending monuments of antiquity, history, 
biography, defence of revelation, consideration of 
the doctrines and discipline of the Catholic Church ; 
with a review of such publications as are connected 
with these topics. The conditions are :—“ 1, That 
the work be printed in 8vo., on a wove demy 
paper, and sold in weekly numbers, containing 
twenty-four pages of letter-press, at 6d. 2. That 
in the course of thirteen numbers (one volume) the 
subjects above will be treated, and three or more 
fine engravings given. 3. That some copies will 
be printed on superfine royal paper at 1s. each. 
“The object of this undertaking is to remove the 
prejudices which exist against a body of people 
forming a great and important proportion of the 
inhabitants of this extensive empire.” I have 
never seen a copy of this publication, and in all 
probability only a few numbers were issued. 

3. The Orthodox Journal was first issued on 
July 1, 1813, edited and published in London by 
| William Eusebius Andrews, a man to whose ex- 
cellence and intellectual vigour, combined with 
indomitable pluck and perseverance, the Catholic 
| press of this country owes much of its rapid 
advancement. This journal continued till 1820, 
when it was suspended, in consequence of the 
editor being then engaged with a weekly news- 
paper ealled the Catholic Advocate of Civil and 
Religious Liberty. Most, if not all, the numbers 
of the Orihodox Journal (which came out monthly 
were both edited and printed by Andrews. I have 
not seen the first three volumes. 

In February, 1823, the Orthodox Journal was 





| revived by Andrews, and it continued to the end 
: 
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of 1824, when it was again suspended on account 
of the r being induced to try another news- 


paper, wi 1 he called the Truth Teller. On tl 
8th September, 1832, the journal was once mo 
] } of the Weel] Orthodog 
Jou val of Ent rtat ing Christian Knowl: igeé, 

»?P nted i pu iblished by Will r l 
Andres , Vv ctor l : kee Pa > Warwick Lane, 
h an illustration every fortn 
cor oleting four volumes, he hoisted 
‘Union Jack” at the main, and commenced a 














new series under the title of the London and 
Dublin Orthod Journal of Useful Kn ledqe, 
edited, printed, and published by Will am E 5 
Andrews, 3, Duke Street, Little Brit: L yndon 


the first volume commencing on July 4, and end- | 


7O0-r 
) 


ing December 26, 1835. 

Poor Andrews died in the 
volume of this series, April 7, 
fourth year of his age. The times are now ripe 

} 


lle of the fourth 





to appreciate the story of his untiring zeal and | 


laborious efforts for the cause of reli ‘ 
Catholic press, and_I trust that before long some 
one will undertake to rewrite his biogt iphy 

During his short illness, and after his death, the 
volume was continued, at the request of Mr. 
Andrews, by Mr. John Reed, until his son, Mr. 
Peter Paul Andrews, was enabled to complete his 
engagements in Liverpool, after which the fifth 
volume was commenced, under his editorsh p, on 
July l, 1837. The sume style, ovo., double 
columns, with engravings of churches, colleges, 
monasteries, portraits, and miscell . 
continued to the expiration of the fifteenth and 
last volun e, December 31, 1842. It was printed 
and published at the same address as before, by 
Peter Andrews and his sister Mary. 

I hope to be allowed to s ipplement this list 
on a fu ture © ~S1ON, JuSErH GILLOW, 


Bowdon, Cheshire. 


1. I have the Orthodox Journal, by W. E. 
Andrews, begun, I believe,in June, 1813. I have 
No. 41, vol. iv., 1816, and sunary other monthly 
numbers, ls. each, to 1823. 

2. The Catholic Gentleman’s Magazine, by 
Sylvester Palmer, Gent., editor, begun in Feb., 
1818; my last number is February, 1819. Printed 
by William 1 lint, Old Bailey afterwards by I, 
Marshall, Kenton Street. 

3. I have supplement to Catholic Spectator, or 
Catholicon, third s« ries, fourth and last volume, 
1826, in which the editor bids farewell to his 
readers, It appears, therefore, there was more 
than one volume of that series. J. W. 





ineous subjects 





e | Liberator. 
»} magazine, and was it issued before 1829? The 


»| Tue Tempcars 1n Linconnsi 


7, in the sixty- | 


| completing the twelfth volume of the Orthodox 
| Journal, continued his exertions in the Briti 
Was the last-named « newspaper or a 


| Catholic } indicator, of which | possess the first 
| twenty-six numbers, cannot be called a magazine, 
}as it was merely a polemical periodical, written in 
refutation of a Glasgow print. P. J. Mcuuin 





27).—Evidence is wanting that there were so 
many preceptories of the order in this county as 
are included by Sir C. H. J. Anderson in his 
succinct and readable, and generally most correct, 
little volume, The Lincoln Pocket Guide, 1880. 
|'Temple Bruer, Aslackby, and Willoughton are 
beyond question, and to these the Venerable 
Archdeacon Trollope, F. : », in his then 
published work (Sleafor 1 the W we ) 
Flaxzwell and Asward , continued to limit 
them. But Tanner (Not. Monast., ed. Nas mith) 
| inclu les South Witham nd M iltby as precep- 
|tories, and says of Eagle, “a commandry of 
Knights Templars, who had the manor here by 
gift of King Stephen ” (Linc., xx This leaves 
Mere, Skirbeck, and Grantham. At Mere the 
Templars had a house, but probably in their time, 
as certainly when possessed by the Hospitallers, 
it was a limb of Willoughton. Dr. Oliver, in a 
paper read Oct. 12, 1541, before the Lincolnshire 
lopographical Society, stated that, “in addition to 
several preceptories, the Templars had several 
hospitals in the county, like that at Mere on the 
Heath, over which they exercised jurisdiction.” 
The foundation of Skirbeck is involved in ob- 
scurity, and there would seem no proof that it 
belonged to the Te mplars. It was established, 
circt 1200, a hospit il for ten poor peop yle, and 
was dedicated to St. Leonard; about 1230 it was 
given by Sir Thomas de Multon of Egremont to 
the Knights Hospitallers, in whose time it was 
certainly part of the preceptory of Maltby. As to 
Grantham, Marrat (Hist. Line., vol. iv. p. 38 
says, “ The ‘Angel’ Inn is repeate eam stated to have 
been a commandry of the Knig Templars, but 
the statement can be traced no higher than to 
Dr. Stukeley’s bare ass¢ rtion.” Archdeacon Trol- 
lope (supra) mentions tenements at Grantham, 
including the “ Angel” Inn there, as among the 
mu q an . _ preceptory at Temple Bruer. 

ey? lerson, at p. 180 of his Guide, 


My 








gives a list 2 : 5° yal Licenses to crenellate or 
fortify, granted between 1256 and 478.” He 
omits “Rot. Pat. 34 Edw. I. De Kernellanda 
magna porta apud manerium de la Bruer.” 


W. E. B. 





An interesting sketch of Mr. W. E Andrews, the 


“ founder of Catholic journalism in England,” from 


the pen of the author of Abridgment of Lingard’s | | 


Rist. of En », will be found in the L mp, Dec. 26, 
1857. According to this sketch, Mr. Andrews, after | 


Tae Empiems or tHE Four EVANGELISTS 
~Mr. Dore asks for an account 
of the four standards of the Jewish tribes. He 


will tind the subject examined by Corn, a Lapide 


6™ S. it. 467 
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on Numbers ii. 2. 
he has :— 
“Queeres secundo, qua et qual lia insignia habuerint 
hee quatuor archiducum tribuum vexilla? Tradunt 
Hebrei et Rabbini ecribentes in hoc caput, vexilla hee 


habuisse effigies quatuor animalium, scilicet, leonis, 





hominis, bovis et xq Hebraeos sequitur Andreas 
Masius in cap. vi. Josue, vers. 9, ubi sic ait: ‘ Tradunt 
Hebrai 7 » vexillum primipilaris tribus Judz cum 
suis habuisse effigiem leonis pro insigni: sec lum 


vexillum Rubenitarum habuisse hominis effigiem cum 
mandragoris (cf. Gen. xxx. 14); te vexillum 
Ephraim habuisse imaginem bovis ; urt Danitarum 


habuisse effigiem aquila 


He also refers to Vila! pandus, De Ten ] lo, } ul ii., 
lib. v., disput. 2, cap. xxxix. 

ightfoot in “ Er ibhim,” cap. 
p. 226, Fran., 1699), has 
subject from the Cl 





53 (Opp., vol. 
ome remarks upon the 
Paraphrast on the | 
chapter w.s. Ep. MARSHALL, 


ld 
haiadee 


The following, from the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
Commentar » May be of use in the discus 
this subject : 

“Tt is remarkable that these four Living Creatures, 
mentioned by Ezekiel and St. John, are identical with 
the heraldic ensigns on the fow 


sion of 


i 





Banners or Standards | 


stationed on t four sides of the Tabernacle of the | 





Congregation in the Wilderness—the type of the Church 
Universal in _its pilgrimage through the world. Cp. 
Num, ii. nd th J ish tradition. See Mede's 
works, p. 504 [| book iii l ( to St. Luk 
p. 163 

The assignment of these heral devices to the 





tribes appears to rest upon a Rabbinic 


Epwarp H, 


“ GUAGING” OR 


Mr. Parisu asl 


ical tradition. 
Marsuauni, M.A. 





“Gacrinc” (6 §S., iii. 9).- 

ks how to spell this word. Either 
gauge or gage may be used, but guage is certainly 
wrong. As applied to the embroidering of | 
fashioned smock-frocks, the word signifying the 
is used to describe the effect : gauging, or 
producing equal breadths. Fr. gaugier. 

Hic ET UBIQUE, 


cause 


The “ Maipenneap” Tavern (6% §, iii. 9).— 
At the “Tom and Jerry” period this was the 
ease title of a house of public entertain- 
ment at Battle Bridge, London, kept by Walbourn, 
the actor ; and which is especially noti 
having been adorned by 
the landlord, in his character of “ Dusty Bob,” 
painted in oils, as a sign to the house, by no less 
& personage than George Cruikshank. See Pierce 
Egan’s / entures of Te m, Jerry, 


Finish to t] Ad 
and Logic in their Pursuits through Life 
.» London, Svo. 1830 


eable as 


a whole-length portrait of 


in and 
out of London, &e » p. 10. 
Where is this portrait now ? 

Further reference may be made to the History 
of Siqnboards, Jrom the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day, by Jacob Larwood and John Camden 
Hotten, London, LSG8, Svo. p. 141. The tavern, 
however, which I have mentioned above, has 


} near Maze 





——— 


In the course of his remarks | | escaped the notice of the compilers of this curious 
volume. 


Virt1am Bares, B.A. 
Birmingham. 


Some years since there was a tavern having thi 
sign a few doors from the west end of Old Stre 
Road, London. I suppose it was in Aldersg te 
Street. R. S. CHarnock, 

Nice, 


Tae “Mixcep Pie Hovse” (6 §, iii. 9). 
This house, according to Mr. Walford (Old and 
New London, vi. 230), is in the Vanbrugh Fields, 
Hill, Greenwich. It was built by 
Vanbrugh, and was once c: _ 1 the “ Mince Pic 
House,” having been used as a place of publi 
| entert: 1inment. It is Quetie d as a brick build 
lornamented with raised bands; it has a roun 
tower at either end, and a central porch. 

G. F. B. 
Foik-tore (6 §, iii, 26).—T! 
I believe, a supe rstition, but a weath 
wise saying—though in England I nae heard 
orm erly given by other old wemen as an ill omen 
if the sun shine in at the window on Christmas 
Day. The Italians Say, “Sole a Natale, fuoco a 
Pasqua.” I once saw it explained in a book of 
weather forecasts, which, I am sorry to say, I } 
lost. I am sure that every superstition has its root 
in a truth, and it would be an interesting book 
for some one to write on the origin of superstitions. 
The Italian version of the saying means, if we 
have fine, mild weather at Christmas, we shall 
ld a  &. 


‘HRISTMAS 
is not, 





have cold at Easter. 


A Swiwuine Macnine 27).—There 
a short account of a swimming machine, with 
a woodcut, in Cassell’s Family Magazine, for May, 
1880, Rh. C. Sronenam. 





TaLLAND : TALLANT: Tatrient (6" §. iii. 28). 
— Margaret Stanley’s —~ husband was neither 
« Talland nor a Tallent, but John Taylard, of 
London, merchant, by whom she had issue Charles 
Taylard, 11, an. 1585, Edward, and Stanley 
Taylard. Arms: Quarterly or and sable, a cros 
patonce counterchanged (see Vis. Yorlksh 
p. 247 in Mr. Foster's reprint). 

There was, however, in the seventeenth century 
an indubitable Tallents who married a lady of 
royal L 


descent. The Rev. Francis Talle nts, ol 
Shrewsbury, a nonconformin who corre- 
sponded with Thoresby, of Leeds, informs his 
friend, under ‘date Dec. 2, 1696, that he had 
“ been searching amongst the papers of the famous 
Mr. Arthur Hildersham, which I have (my first 
wife having been his grandchild).” Arthur Hil- 
dersham, as is well known, was the son of Thor 
Hildersham, of Stetchworth, co. Camb., by Anne 
Pole, grand-daughter of Sir Richard Pole and Ms 


r minister, 


garet, Countess of Salisbury. I am not able to state 











th 


m 
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whether there were any descendants of Francis | Cromwell, asking him to be godfather to his son ; 
Tallents by his first marriage. He is mentioned | after which the writer adds :— 
in a letter of Matthew Henry’s to Thoresby in “T wold also be right glad to have Mr. Richard's wy 








1705, as yet living at Salop, and preaching con- | or my Lady Weston to be the godmother. is 
stantly, in his eighty-sixth year. In Palmer’s | certen superstycious opynyon and vsage amon m 
Memorial he is said to have been born at Pelsley | “ich is, that in case a woman go with childe : 
> l 1 tat an 3 ‘ . : PY, . chrysten no other mannes chiide asiong as she isint 
(Pilsley) near Chesterfield, in November, 1 ‘s J. | case : and therfore not knowing whether Mr. Rye ard 
ULK, wyf be with childe or not, I do name my Lady Weston. 
es . his als Le ined 2? 
Brisse, Cock: Turkey (6S. iii. 22).—Per- |‘ an this also be explained ? 


ee ee Oe 
haps Pror. Nrewron will allow me to remind him eee we. . B.S. Warres, M.A. 
that brissel is the old Scotch for broil. See] Farnborough, Banbury. 
Cleeshbotham’s Handbook of the Scottis/ Len | Nemismatic (6 S. iii, 48).—The motto is tl 
guage (1858). In Pennant’s Tour through Scot-| of the city of Geneva, and an eagle with wit 
land (1776), to which I have before referred in spre ud is imy iled in the shield of the same citv. 
“'N. & Q.,” there is a beautiful engraving of ‘The | W. A. B. CG. 
Cock of the Wood,” which we are told was at one | 
time common in the highlands of Scotland, and 
was called Capercalze, and in old law books Auer- 
calze. In the account of “ good things ” provided | 
for the king’s use found in Lind ore of Pitscottie’s | 
History, in an editi n I have 1778 9 bris el co k, | 
black cock, and capercaillies are mentioned. | 


“ Mircuoam wutsrer” (6% S. iii. 48), rdit 
to Hazlitt, signifies in the county of Surrey 


loud shout” (English Proverbs, 1869, p. 2 





115, Picca lilly. 


Names or Trarns (6% S. 





it, then, still probable that brissel cock was “coq | express train from Manch " 
de broussaille ” ? Atrrep Cuas, Jonas, through Stafford Station (L t 
Swansea. Western Railway) without s g, SOl hei 
; or ; _|about 11 a.w. It is, I believe, generally kn 
In the Glossary app to Hishop Ke nnets/in and about Stafford : the “ Manche 
Parochial Antiquitic ollowing : “Africana, | Smasher.” Ni 
a turkey either from a, the country from Birmingham, 





whence they were brought into these northern ; ee a i eae 
parts, or pe rha ips from the old Latin afra, a bird,” EPIGRAMS, 1695 6" 5. un 46). Ii 
&c. But Dr. Bandinel, the editor of the edition |? vey will again refer to Lowndes, I thir 
I possess (that of 1818 _ has this note, “The | be will find the above was written by Thom 
whole of this is erased from the author's « opy, ” so May. . Emity Cour. 
that mature consideration appears to have induced seignmouth. 











the good prelate to doubt whether A/ricana is Nortnern Mytnorocy (6 §. iii. 47 S 
correctly rendered a hen turkey. (1) Dr. G. Vigfusson’s Icelandic-Eng D 
Wituiam WInaG, tionary, which is certainly the m ti thy 
Steeple Aston, Oxford. and thorough book on tl » subject in lish: 
“T> tH = - * ) The H. Liining’s Drie Edda (Zurich, 1859); (3) Sim- 
07 ITTER END \ S. Il, 20).—*H€ | rock’s Die Edda (fifth edition, Stuttgart, 1574 
following quotation from Chaucer’s Squtre’s Tale | (4) Simrock’s Deutsche Mythologie mit Einschl 
may be noted :— der Nordischen (fifth edition, 1878). 


* Of sondry doutes thus they j 
As lewed peple demen con j 
Of thinges that ben made more subtilly 





Oxford. 








Than they cin in hir lewednesse comprehende ; THE LATE ViscounT STRATFORD DE REDCLIE 
They demen gladly the badder ende. (6 S, ii. 364, 431, 495).—There is a ped Oo 
1 r . 
H. D. W. the Canning family, and some interesting not: 


upon its gene alogy, to be found in the first chapter 
of the Life of the Right Hon. George Canning, by 
Robert Bell (London, Chapman & Hall, 1 
Strand, 1846, 8vo.), p. 368. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
] 


Newbourne Rectory, Woodbri 


CutrasLe Em: ATIONS th S. iii. 24).—It 
may be interesting to Pror. Skeat to know that 
tricker is the word still used by the people in the 
north of Scotland. WALTER GREGOR, 


The Manse, Pitsligo. 


FoLK-Lore as To Oatus (6" §, iii. 48 sa —— Coit, Eienteentn Century (6" 5. 
reminds me of another more ancient super 368, 521).—Thanks to Editor and Mr. May 
of pregnant women, which I lately found in El The connexion of a Colt with an Irish bish 
Historical Letters, Third Seri es, ii, 226. the must, then, be a maternal one. I may yet hear 


letter in question is from Ral ph Sadler to Thomas | the name is connected with Ireland. AC 
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Lity’s Latin Grammar (6" §. ii. 441, 461).— 
An edition which I have of London, 1830, is ," 
among those which are noticed. It may be « 
interest to point out the source of the ins viption 
npon the print of the boys and the apple tree whicl 
is between the Grammar and the translations 
“ Radix doctrine amara, fructus dulcis.” It is .~ 
translation of a fragment of Isocrates —e 
preserved by Aphthonius ( (Progymn ustica, c. 
en yp THs TALoElas THI peel pu at €« 
Tikpayv, YAvKELS 0¢ TOUS Kaprovs. Ina sine 
edition of Aphthonius by J. Petzholdt, Lips., 1836 
there is a note, “ lwoxpatys, x.7.A., quo ‘le co non 
vonstut,” with some variations of reading, 

Ep. MarsHaty. 

Sandford St. Martin Manor. 


Rev. Joun Bartiam (6% §. iii. 8, 73),— venn 


Bartlam was born at Alcester, in Warwickshire, 
in 1770, and in due time was sent to ert ry ; 
there, in 1786, he had the misfortune to be one of 
several pupils who were sent away for disobedience. 
Fortunately, however, he attracted the notice of 
Dr. Samuel Parr, at Hatton; was by him received 
as a pupil, and so commenced a friendship with 
that eminent scholar which lasted all his life. 
Mr. Bartlam entered Merton College in 1789; 
became B.A. in 1793; Fellow of Merton, 1795: 
and M.A., 1796. In 1797 he was presented to 
the perpetual curacy of Tetenhall, Staffs., which 
he held ten years. In 1808 he was presented t 

the vicarage of Bedley, Worcest., and to the 


curacy of Studley ; and in 1811 succeeded to the | 


college living of Ponteland, Northumb. He died | 
in London, Feb. 27, 1823, and was buried at 
Alcester. A brief memoir of him, written by his 
old preceptor and much attached friend Dr. Part 
is printed in Field’s Memoirs of the Rev. Sumuel 
Parr, 1826, ii. 429-35, the chief facts of which 
are also to be found in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1823, pt. i. 281, and in the Annual Biography 
for 1824, p. 408-10. Epwarp Soity. 


“Scorrre” (6 §. ii. 388).—Couch, in his 
British Fishes (iv. 200), under the heading “ Peal, 
Salmon Peal, Bull Trout,” has, among other names, 
“the scurf, bull trout.” There is no Latin equi- 
valent given, nor any reference to other writers on 
the subject. Izaak Walton p. 70, ed. Major, 1824) 


says, “ There is also in Northumberland a Trout | 


called a Bull-Trout, of a much greater length and 
bigness than any in these Southern parts.” This 
name “scurffe” is not in Brockett’s Glossary, | 
first ed., but he says the bull-trout is a species 
peculiar to Northumberland. Yarrell, British | 
Fishes (first ed., vol. ii. p. 31; second ed., vol. 
». 71), describes the “ Bull-Trout, Grey Trout, 
Vhitlin g, or Roundtail, the Salmo eriox of Lin- 
nus,” but does not record the name “ scurffe.” 
In his second ed., p. 73, he quotes from Sir Walter 
Scott (notes to Lay of Last Minstrel, canto iv.) 


| 


“ Bilhope braes for bucks and raes, 
| And Carit haugh for swine, 
And Tarras for the good bull-trout, 

If he be taen in time.” 
| And adds, “the good bull-trout is still famous.” 
mnt is not, however, in much estimation, either as 
i oer ng good sport to anglers or for the table. 

f the “scurffe” be identical with the bull-trout 
ilo of Northumberland, the o : gin of the name is pro- 
| bab ly to be sought in the Icelandic, as Prof. Skeat, 
‘| in or s English Words con 
it 


yared with the Icelandic, 
p. , has “scurf, skurfur,” scurf on the head 
and “ « sleyefie,” a kind of bird. 


W. E. Bucktey. 
If S. - H. refers to Brewster's History of 
ckton, Appendix IL, on the natural history of 
fee vi icinity, he will find the salmon trout (S, 


| trutta) is there called a “scurf.” Also in Couch’s 
Fishes of the British Islands, vol. iv. p. 200, the 


>| salmon peal is called the “ scurf.” 


Josern WRriGcHrT. 

Museum, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

. Frank Buckland, in the Nineteenth Annual 
Re +" sod of the Inspectors of Salmon Fisheries, on 
| Re 61, under the heading of the “ Nomenclature 
| of Beitish Salmonidie,” says that “scurf” or 
js curve ” is a term applied to buil trout in the 
rv river Tees. This is probably the fish alluded to in 
| the Catholicon Anglicum. G. F. R. B. 
| 
4 


“ 


Scurf” is a term applied to a_bull-trout 
(Salmo eriox) in the river ry es, equivalent to 
| * pe el” in Cornwall : ‘sprod, Ribble; “ truff” 


in Devonshire; “sewin” in Wales; “finnock” 
| in the Solway. Joun H. Patuirs. 
“Cup,” 1rs Various Meantnos (5 §. vi. 520; 


vii. 38, 60; 6 S. ii. 496).—The story of the he 
pute between a man and his wife as to whether a 
field of corn had been mown or shorn is very old. 
Probably M. P. and other readers of “N. & Q.” 
may be glad to have the earliest English version 
of it and of another like unto it. 


© A woman which was vsyd and accustomyd to stryue, 
walked by the fylde with her hasbonde, and he sayde the 
fylde was mowe downe, & she say’ it was shorn. And 
so they multyplyed so many wordis that at the laste her 
| husbonde all to coryed* her. But she wold not be styll, 
but sayd it was clyppid with sherys. Wherefore ina 
greate angir he cut owte her tonve. And whan she myght 
| nomore speke, she made sygnes with her fyngers lyke 
| sherys meaninge the filde was Clypped. A lyke tale is 
| tolde of an other woman thewich stryuynge with ae 

husbonde sayd he was lowsye. And he was mouyd and 
| greuyd withe her for her sayng, and bete her greuously, 
| but she wold not amend her. But came before all her 
neybouris and callyd hym so to his rebuke Wherefore 





ii. | he was replete with ire and threwe her in to a water and 


trade on her and drownyd her. And whan she myght 
not speke, she lyfte vppe her hondeys and made tokyns 
with her thombys as though she kylled lyce. Wherefore 
it is wryttyn Ecclesiast, xxviii. Many haue fall by the 


* “Curried herhide ” = gave her a good thrashing. 
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stroke of sworde, but not lyke to them that haue be 
F - 


destroyd by the meanys of theyre tonges Dialogues of 
Creatures Moralysed, cap. xxx, Rastell, 1527. 
> Pp 
R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Tne ARRANGEMENT OF Book-piates (6" §., 
iii, 28, 130).—A collector for forty years, and who 
has upwards of 20,000 ex-libris, adopted an alpha- 
betical arrangement, having a sm ill 4to. vol. to each 
letter, but he thought the plan I adopt of insert- 
ing them indiscriminately and indexing the better 
There may be some arrangement of styles; for 
instance, having the Jacobean and Chippendal 
styles by themselves, and the moderns (after 1800 
by themselves. 
to insert them in the album after the 
manner :—Take a small piece of pos 
ne: atly doub led, one half be ing attic hed to the 
ex-lil ris, by the other it may be fastened to the 
page. By this means one can easily remove an 
imperfect specimen, and 


ive labe l 


substitute a better 
Tiny Tr. 
“By’r Leppy (6 §. iii. 46) is an expression 
which may be often heard in Burton-on-Trent 
and other parts of Staffordshire. “Na, by’r 
leddy, a (I) wunna,” is a familiar phrase. 


Tne GARNET-HEADED YAFFINGALE (6™ §. 
309, 473, 523), among the green woodpecker 
is classed as the Melanerpes erythrocephal 
(Swainson*), and known by the names of yaffir 
gale, yaflle, and yaffil, Surrey and 
These : appellations are suggested by the repeated 


mussex,. 
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| know 
I think it will be found preferable | 
following | 


notes of the birds, which resemble the sound of a} 


“oT 


laugh. White, of 
peckers laugh,” a remark which, in the poem of 
the Peacock at Home, is confirmed by these lines : 
“ The sky-lark in ecstacy sang from a cloud, 
And chanticleer crow'd, and the yaffil laugh’d loud. 
Wituiiam Piatti 


115, Piccadilly. 


Mrs. Winxpimore, Cousin or Mary, 
or Wituiam III. (6 §S. i, 277; iii, 138).—I 
should be glad of further particulars respecting 
her family, and also, if possible, the place of her 
burial. J. MASKELL, 

Emanuel Hospital, Westminster. 


tha 3: “4e 


“Can raATIVR ” 7. 335 O4 T 
ARMINATIVE” (6S, ii. 467; iii. 94).—The | 
2 as a brother translator of the Greek drama, with 


original text of Pliny translated by Holland 
appears to be, “ Tormina et inflationes discutit’ 
(C. Plin., Nat. Hist., xxvi, 8, tom. iii 
Elz., 1635). 





Gospet Oaks: Cressace (6 §. i. 256, 403 ; 


18, 293).—In the inquisition post mortem of 


} 


> 
vo... i, 


V. Lardner’s Encyc. Birds, by 
p. 310, 





(JUEEN 


: , | 
Selbourne, says, he wood- 





William Fowler, of Harnage Grange, taken 42 
Elizabeth, his lands in “ Cressage alias Crise- 
serche” are mentioned. In the inquisition post 
mortem of his son Richard Fowler, taken 5 
Charles I., the place is called “ Cressage alias 
Crisesiche.” That the earlier alias points to 
Christ Church as the original name might be 
maintained, but I should prefer Cress-wich (cf. 
Cress-well), corrupted into Cressage, just as Bas- 
wich (near Stafford) into Bassage 
W. F. Carrer. 

There must be scores of “ Gospel Oaks” up and 
down England. The nearest to London that I 
stood till lately at the foot of Haverstock 
Hill, on the borders of this parish and of St. 
Pancras. The oak was probably so called not 
because (as is often imagined) the Gospel was read 
there first at the Reformation, but because in the 
olden times the Gospel was there read aloud during 
the solemn processions on the Rogation days. I 
believe it will be found that these “ Gospel Oaks” 
early always mark boundaries of parishes ; per 
} ‘PS 3 your readers will confirm or refute this sup 


if 
hia 
position by other examples. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampste ad, N.W. 
“| ONLY PASS THE TIME OF DAY” 
135, 293).— 
- Gre t Ale I 
My mansion, being a Tur 
And stood directly opposite 
Betweene me and the Sun, 


ley came to see 


Morrow (quoth he) l’hilosopher, 
A ye id h e time of day 
nuuel Rowlands’ Diog Lanthorne, 1607, 


?. 338 of Benterian Club's reprint. 


And in the same writer’s Doctor Merrie-man, 1609. 


a 18 of reprint :— 


| 


| 


‘A Bishop met two Priests vpon the way, 
And did salute them with the time of day: 
Good-morrow, Clarks, vuto you both (quoth he).”’ 


Geo. L. APprerson. 
Tuomas Mitcuetri (6 §, ii. 288, 454).—This 
amiable and accomplished, but rather eccentric, 


j scholar never resided in Oxford, but his death 


occurred here suddenly, as I well remember, for I 


| was foreman of the coroner’s jury which viewed 


his body. After he had been buried here some 


| years, and no memorial had been erected over his 





grave, I appealed to Bishop Blomfield (of London) 


the result of a polite letter, in which I was styled 
“ Rev.,” and eventually of a neat dwarf altar-tomb 
raised by subscription. 

Mr. Mitchell’s fund of anecdote as to Mr. 
Murray, the publisher, and persons he had met at 
Murray’s table, among whom I well recollect his 
naming Belzoni, the Egyptian explorer, was most 
entertaining. Wittiam WI1n¢ 

Steeple Aston, Oxford. 
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“Smoke Fartrnines ” (6 §. i. 437; ii. 110, 
318).—One penny a year is payable by holders | 
of property in the New Forest at “ peppercorn | 
rent.” It confers the privile ge of cutting free in | 
the forest as much wood as is required = _ 


Humber],” in the Di ry of Abraham de la Pryme 
(Surtees Soc.). The editor, Mr. Charles Jackson, 
notes that “smoke silver” was paid to the vic: 4 
in many Lincolnshire parishes “ as a kind of small | 
tythe, in lieu of tythe of firewood.” He also cites 
Jacob, to show that in 1444 the Bishop of Lincoln 
issued commission “ad levandum le smoke-far- 
things.” Noman. 


ise | 
Smoke money is mentioned s.v. “ Barton on 


Woman’s Toneve (6 §, i. 272, 404, 504; ii. 
196, 337, 457 While assorting some manuscripts 
written previous to 1813, I found an original skit, 
which is, perhaps, in keeping with the poetry 
already cited. 

‘Ye Muses tell me, have ye heard, 
If so, I prithee, speak, 
Did Ladies ever wear a beard, 
Or whiskers on their cheek ? 
For whether old, whether young, 
They seldom want a cropper, 
Tho’ beards they ‘ve none, I'll swear they ’ve tongue 
That often wants a stopper. 
Tis lucky that their chins are bare, 
For tho’ the suds are saved ; 
They talk so fast, that none woul 1 spare 
Five minutes to be shaved.” 
Witiram Pratt. 
, Piccadilly, 


Boox-Lenpine (6% §, ii. 307, 437).—The follow- 
ing quaint lines were given to me some fifty years 
igo by a venerable friend, but whether ever pub- 
lished or by whom composed I do not know :— 

- Inscription in a Book. 
“If thou art borrowed by a friend, 

Right welcome shall he be 

To read—to study— not to lend, 
But to return to me. 

Not that imparted knowledge doth 
Diminish learning’s store ; 

But this | know, that books once lent 
Return to me no more, 

Read slowly, use carefully, 

Return punctually, 

With the corners of leaves not turned down.” 


M. H. R. 


It is good advice, with books as with money, to 

neither a lender nor a borrower be.” Book- 
lending is, however, an institution, and the best 
eure for “book-keeping” is keeping a book in 
which to enter title, date, and name of borrower, 
as suggested by S. M. S. My plan is a 
delivery-book in counterfoil (of which I send 
page herewith). The blue slip inserted between 





the leaves when the book is lent conveys a 


| delicate hint that its whereabouts will not be 


forgotten, and in my own experience has brought 
a speedy return. No wise man can object to 
judicious lending and borrowing of books, and my 
plan of ensuring their return has so far given no 
offence, but worked well. J. R. 


Firznersert’s “Boxe or Husnanprie” (6th 
S. ii. 246, 391, 450).—The will of Sir Anthony 
Fitzherbert at Somerset House bears testimony 
towards his being the author of The Boke of EHus- 
bandrie. He died May 27, 1538, not 1583. 

R. H. C. F. 


PorTICcAL QUOTATIONS PRINTED AS Prose 
(6 §S. i. 153, 283, 342; ii. 156, 293, 338).—Here 
is an example from Dickens. Mr. Richard 
Swiveller, log. :— 

“ Merely observing, Marchioness, that since life like a 
river is fowing, I care not how fast it rolls on, ma’am, 
on, while such purl on the bank still is growing and such 
eyes light the waves as they run.’""—Old Curiosity Shop, 


chap. lviii, 
Y. E. 
“Ecquis pinas” (6 §. ii. 388, 453).—I shall 
be much obliged for the copy so kindly offered by 


Mr. CarmicnagL, C,. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 
Farnborough, Banbury. 


Brasses not Reoisterep (6 §. ii. 325, 355, 
475).—In giving the name “Byrch” as that of 
the lady commemorated by the sixth brass in 
Littlebury Church I quoted Haines, and am 
obliged to Mr. Brrp for the correction. In a 
work like the Manual of Monumental Brasses 
one must expect to find some errors and omissions. 
For instance, the interesting brasses at Althorne, 
in Essex, are not mentioned. The inscription, 
“ Here lyeth George White esquire the sonne of 
Richard White the sonne of Richard White 
esquire, which George died the xiij day of June 
in the yere of our lord God 1584,” in Hutton 
Church, Essex, is omitted. At Corringham, in 
the same county, is an inscription in Roman 
capitals, “ Here lieth the bodye of Robte Draper 
Person of Corringham who decesed y* 18 of 
December, 1595. 

* As thow art, so was I, 

And as I am so shalt thow be.’ 
The Draper brass is inserted in a stone bearing 
the following inscription : “ Abele : bavd : gist : 
ici : diey: de: sa: alme: eit: merci.” Of 
this inscription the first three letters only are 
now visible, the rest being covered by a pew. 
At Stock, in Essex, the brass commemorating 
Richard Tweedie, Esq., is now mural, At 
Southfleet, in Kent, there are four sons and 
two daughters represented upon the altar tomb of 
John and Elizabeth Sedley, c. 1520, instead of 
“two sons and four daughters.” By comparing the 
costume of the effigies of the two priests in Lain- 
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don Cl h, Essex, with the list of rectors given 
by Newcourt in his Repertorium, it seems probable 
that the larger brass commemorates John Kekil- 
peny, who died in 1466, and the smaller one 
Richard Bladwell, who died in 1513. I have 
reason to believe that a third brass, commemo- 
rating a chantry priest, exists in this church ; if 


30, it is covered by the cement upon which the 
ove now stands, 
J. A. Sparvet-Barty, F.S.A. 

Billericay, Essex. 

“Commonplace” (6 §. ii. 406, 490).—Not 
being Lord Macaulay’s schoolboy, I must in 
honesty disclaim Mr. G. A. Sata’s compliment, 
but am sincerely glad my ignorance has elicited 
his very interesting note, which induces me to 
isk another question, and this is—whether the 
familiar “‘ horse of another colour” had its origin 
in the horse-boxes of the communis locus of the 
uncient orators. Even now it is not quite clear to 
me how the “ tame villatic fowl” of literature and 
soc iety have come to be called ‘ * commonplace 4 
James Hooper. 

A very interesting article on ‘ Commonplace 
Books” appeared in Chambers’s Journal of April 3, 
188v. P. CoreErTo., 


Cicero uses the words communes loci as si gnifying 
a trite or well-worn topic De Oratore, iii. 27, 106 > 
Epwarp H. Marsuati, M.A, 


Poisonous Berries (6 §,. ii. 328, 474)— 
When I lived in the neighbourhood of Longleat, 
the seat of the Marquess of Bath, more than thirty 
years ag some seasons the laurel trees on the 
estate brought forth what were commonly termed 
* laurel p! ums these when ripe were eage rly 
sought after and eaten. I never heard of any one 
being the worse for doing so. Some years ago I 
spent a week at Stover, in Devonshire, and I well 
remember what a plentiful and fine crop of laurel 
plums there was in the Duke of Somerset’s park 
that year. I ate freely of them, and I believe 
they were used in pastry of which I partook. I 
certainly do not recollect that I felt any discomfort 
from doing so. I think they have many times 
been sold in Warminster m: rket, and I sus pect in 
Frome also. 

St. Budeaux, 

“ EVANGELIEN DER Sprnnrock ” (6" §, iii, 47 
—My query about this curious book having pro- 
cured some interesting information respecting it 
in a private communication from Dr. Reinhold 
Kohler, of Weimar, I think it right to give the 


Iam bound to confess my ignorance, although I 
have his Handbuch der Allgemeinen Literatur- 
ge schichte, 4 vols. S8vo., and several other books 
edited by him. Fortunately there is a copy of 
the T'résor in the library at the Athenzeum, and 
although I have not been well enough to go there 
to consult it, our kindly librarian, Mr. Tedder, has 


obligingly furnished me with the following extract 





readers of “ N. & Q.” the benefit of that learned | 


gentleman’s information, and take the o portunity y 
of publicly thanking him for his kind attention. 
Dr. Kohler has referred me to Griisse’s 


Livres 


Trésor des | 


Rares et Pricieux, ii, 535a, a book of which 





from it :— 


Die euigelien van den spinrocke metter glosen 


bestreuen ter eeuen van den vrouwen. Tantwerpen bi mi 
Michiel van hoochstraten, s, d. in 4° (24 ff. A311). Av. 
d. fig. en bois répétées. 

‘Cette traduction flamande de l’Evangile des que- 


nouilles est restée incounue a tous les bibliographes. 
With respect to the German translation, Dr. 
Kohler refers to the Worterbuch of the brothers 
Grimm, band i. sp. Ixxxviii., and band v. sp. XxXi.; 
and with reference to “later Rocacaphil 
to R. Gosche’s Archiv fir Lit 
Leipz Z; 1870 » 3 105, et seq. 
WILLIAM J. 


CaRLYLE on Musi 17).—See “The 
Opera ” in Criti ul Essays. The passage com- 
mences, * Music is well said to be the speech of 
Angels.” I would also note, from Lectures on 
Heroes,— 

“Who is there that in logical words can express the 
effect music has on us? A kind of inarticulate un- 
fathomable speech, which leads us to the edge of the 
Infinite, and lets us for moments gaze into that! , 
See deep enough, and you see musically; the heart of 
Nature being everywhere music, if youcan only reach it.” 

Joun Coiuins FRANCIS. 


sophie, , 


7 uturgeschic hte, 1 


Toms, 


The passage quoted is from an article entitled 
“ The Opera,” w hich was contributed to the Keep- 
sake, published in 1852, and edited by Barry 
Cornwall. It is reprinted in the People’s Edition 
of Carlyle’s Works, Essays,” 
vol. vii. Wma. H. Peer. 








* Miscellaneous 


Tue Surname Uctow (6" §. iii. 148, 175).— 
This name is by no means uncommon as a sur- 
name in Jacobstow, Marham Church, and the 
neighbourhood. JoHun MacLean, 


Bicknor Court, Coleford, Gloucester 


Toe Femate “ Wortntes” (6% §. iii, 167).— 
See Planché, in Journal of Brit. Arch. Association, 


vol, xx. p. 315. J. 


> 


Booxs on Punctuation (6% §, i. as 324 ; il. 
-Mind your Stops, &c., published by 
Gee mbridge & Sons in 1856, may also be found 
useful, despite the fact that its anonymous author 
appears rather anxious to controvert — oa 


ments contained in the excellent ee Justin 
Brennan. P. J. Me LLIN, 
Philosophical Alphabet and System of Punctua- 


) 


tion, by G. Edmonds, 1832. 
Epwarp H. Mars#att, M.A. 
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“Forta” 1x Loca Names (6 §, ii. 487).— 
Did G. 8. S. apply the test worth to the particular 
forth he wishes to investigate? Gosforth in Cum- 


berland was at one time Gostworth ; Wentworth | in Carminum Proverbial. Loci Comm., p. 121, 


in Cambridgeshire was once styled ‘‘ Wentworth | 
or Wentforth.” Even so with ford. Poslingford | 
(Suff.) appeared as Postlingworth ; and Stapleford 
(in Herts), Thursford, Hackford, Sedgeford, Lack- 
ford (in Norf.), seem, through their former designe- | 
tions, Stapleforth, Thursforth, Hackforth, Segges- 
forth, Lakeforth, to point to the same origin. 
Nor does ford, in other connexions, always | 
indicate a “ford.” In the case of Haynford 
(Norf.) we find it to represent the old British | 
fford, or modern Welsh fordd, a road (the latter, 
by the way, bearing a phonetic resemblance to | 
forth); Mundford (Norf.) is a softened form of 
Mundfort= Montfort ; Longford (Ireland) is an 
Anglicised version of Longphorth, a fortress ; 
whilst, to go to 
told that Blackfordby (Leic Blaugherby ; that 
Lifford (Ireland) Leith-bhearr ; and that Here- 
ford—=Caer-ffawydd. ALpuonsE Estocuet. 
St. Mary’s College, Peckham. 


In these parts the people generally harden forth 
into ford. Farforth, a village on the Wolds I am 
well acquainted with, is almost always called Far- 
ford, although there is neither ford nor river 
within several miles of it. It is probably so 
named because far out of the way. The only 
approach to it in any direction is through open 
fields, by grass-grown roads. Such names as Cut- 
forth and Staniforth are called Cutford and Stani- 
ford. Further and farther are ,hardened into 
Surder and farder. R. R. 


Joston, Lincolnshire, 


I think G. S. S. will find the meaning of this 
suffix in the Celtic fordd or Syrdd (way, road, or 
passage), at all events, he will be able to judge 
whether it agrees with any characteristics of the 
localities to which he alludes. There is a place 
called “ The Forth” in the suburbs cf Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne—formerly a completely walled town 
from which there were few exits into the country 
—and this “ Forth” seems to have been one of 
these outlets. The familiar phrase “to go forth” 
means to go out of. I must confess, in this con- 
nexion I have been puzzled with the nomenclature 
“The Frith of Forth” .. Scotland. Perhaps, 
some correspondent of “ N. & Q.” may be able to 
explain it. M. H. R. 
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more exceptional cases, we are | 





128).— 
* Pectus facit theologum. ¥ 
Quintilian has (x. vii. 15), 
facit (et vis mentis),” where it i« said of the orator. 


What is the earliest use of the application of the phrase 
to the theolozian It appears to have its 
the former expression. Ep 


origin from 
MARSHALL, 


*Pectus est quod disertos | 


“Sunt pueri pueri, pueri puerilia tractant.” 
This is 
“Sunt pueri pueri, 


vivunt juveniliter illi”’ 
Lond., 
metrical 


1588, and it is probably one of the medizval 


proverbs in this, the more correct form 
Ep. Mansuatt. 





(6th S. iii. 169). 
Pig amma: ak of ninety-elg 
By Pr K. Ingram, F.T.C.D. 
Thee Ly nes first appeared in the Dublin 
April 1, 1843, vol, i. p. 539. FREDK. 





“She was become 
The queen of a fantastic realm.” &e 


i T 18 i? 
J. Di 
Miscellanecus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
Turi } Armenia a vd Eastern Asia M Pe By the 


Rev. H. F. Tozer, F.R.G.S. 
Some years ago Mr Toser I wor la deseripti 
journeys in the Iighlands of [European] Turley; he 
has now followed it up by a work on the hizhlands of 
Asiatic Turkey, narrating a ten weeks’ ride, in the 
summer of 1879, through Pontus, Cappadocia, and 
Turkish Armenia. It is written in an unaffected style, 
contains most careful descriptions of the countries 
traversed, and will thoroughly repay perusal; but, 
whilst the engravi ings are good, the accompanying map 
is not all that might be desired, the physical features 
being hinted at rather than fully delineated. It is im- 
possible within our limits to do more than mention 
some of the more remarkable features of the journey. 
Starting from Samsoun, on the Black Sea, east of Sinope, 
Mr. Tozer and his companion, Mr. T. M. Crowder, 
Bursar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, explored the 
antiquities—some of them pro ‘bab ly of Hittite origin— 
lying within the great bend of the river Halys, especially 
at Amasia (the birthplace of Strabo), Euyuk, and Boghas 
Ken, those at the last place being specially curious, 
Striking south to Kaiserieh, the ancient capital of Cap- 
padocia, the party then ascended Mount Argzeus (15,000 
feet high), the highest peak west of Ararat, «nd care- 
fully examined the extraordinary rock dwellings at 
Gueremeh. Crossing the Anti-Taurus range into Ar- 
menia, they next explored the sources of the Tigris and 
of the Euphrates, ascertaining by personal observation 
that a connexion exists between the head waters of the 
eastern branches of the Tigris and those of the Euphrates 
(thus confirming Pliny’s remark). Interesting accounts 
are given of visits to Kharput (near the traditional site 
of the Garden of Eden), to the Kurdish country along 
the Murad, or Eastern Euphrates, and to Bitlis, by 
which Xenophon must have passed in his famous 
retreat. Having ascended one of the summits of Mount 
Sipan, on the northern side of the lake of Van, they 
crossed the lake, and visited the wonderful cuneiform 
inscriptions at Van, most of which have a rerto resisted 
all attempts at decipherment. Thence, passing not far 
from the foot-of Ararat, and along ~s, elevated tract 
known as the “roof of Western Asia,” they reached 
Frzeroum by the pass of Delibabu—the route of Xeno- 
phon and of Mukhtar Pasha—and the sources of the 
Araxes; and concluded their adventurous ride of 1,500 
miles at Trebizond, after a détour to the monastery of 
Sumelas, the position of which must be picturesque in 
the highest degree. Those who remember the wet 
summer of 1879 in England will be surprised to hear 
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that it was one of the hottest known in Asia Minor, the 
travellers avoiing the heat by keeping on the uplands 
at the height of four to six or seven thousand feet. Mr. 
Tozer throws much new light on many keenly disputed 
and his historical and geographical notices 
are exceeding'y clear and well written. He notes re- 
peatedly that help from England was eagerly expected, 
in default of which the inhabitants of both districts 
leclared that they would go over to Russia. Like all 
other careful ob-ervers, Mr. Tozer despairs of any real 
reform being initiated by the Porte. He states that in 
Asia Minor the Mohammedans are in a far worse plight 
than the Christi«ns, the reverse being the case in Ar- 
menia. The future of Armenia far brighter 
(owing to the stronger feeling of national life) than that 
f Asia Minor, where the best that can be hoped for is 

some partixnl development of local self-government.’ 
The whole book is a formidable indictment, drawn up by 
an observer who bas had exceptional opportunities in all 
parts of Turkey, against the utter corruption and op- 
pression of the Porte. We cordially hope that Mr. Tozer 
day carry out his scheme, hinted at in the 
reface, of making a complete exploration of Asia Minor, 
und that he will reco “ it in another pleasant volume. 
We warmly recommend his latest book to all our readers. 


uestions 
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On Bookbindings, Ancient and Modern, Edited by 
(Bell & Sons.) 
From recent indications it would seem that we, like the 
French, are at last about to have a literature of biblio 
graphy and its attendant arts, That we shall be able to 
surround the subject with those light and lively graces 
which it acquires under the treatment of such writers 
as M. Jules Janin or M. Octave Uzanne is not pr bable ; 
but we may at least hope to exhibit our insular virtues 
of utility and common sense. These, 
conspicuous merits in those volumes which have alres 
appeared. In his pleasant Lnemies of B . Mr. Blades 
forearmed us against such homely as damp, dust, 
bookworms, and the like, while the useful manual of Mr. 
W. Zaebnsdorf, not long since reviewed in “ N. & Q., 
was a practical guide to the mysteries of bookbinding 
The handsome quarto just put forth by Messrs. Bell is 
in some measure the necessary complement of Mr 
Zaehnsdort’s work. If Mr. Zaehn the professor 
of bookbinding, Mr. Cundall is its historian Mr. 
Zaehusdorf enlightened us as to the refinements of 
folding, lating, forwarding, and finishing; in Mr 
Cundall’s chr nicle we may trace the fashion and pro 
gress of book-coverings from the depid ellun 
of Catullus, freshly , shed with pumice, deftly rolled 
round its cylinder of bone or gold, and gay (as we must 
assume) with r yse-coloured ribbons, down to the latest 
and most elaborate — of Bedford and Trautz- 
Bauzonnet. We may linger in these pages over the 
magnificent designs of the nameless artists 
may be, in the highest sense 
and Maioli, or marvel 
and Padeloup. In the well-chosen illustrations we can 
tudy the bees of De Thou, the interlaced initials of 
Henri I], and Diane de Poitiers, or the crowns and 
flamelets of the F% tilles d'Anne de Bret é 
Of these and many others Mr. Cundall gives a careful 
and sufficient account. Brunet, rnier, Le Roux d 
Lincy, Charles Blanc, Marius Mic} he has left few of 
the standard authorities unconsulted, while 
added much that can only be the 
inquiries, prolonged through many years and ranging 
over many places. His long and honourable connexion 
with art-publications is well known, and this, his latest 
contribution to the literature of zesthetics, is conspicuous 
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Jos ep yh C endall. 
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| Jobn, tel Campbell, Lord High 


| the w 


for the mass of information it contains upon a subject 
which at present has certainly not been extensively 
treated in this country. 


Life of John, Lord Ca 


/ ! ll, Lord High Chancellor of 
Great Britain, Consisting of a Selection from his 
Autobiography, Diary, and Letters. Edited by his 
Daughter, the Hon. Mrs, Hardcastle. 2 vols. (Murray.) 

We venture to predict of these two goodly volumes, in 

which John Campbell, third son of the Rev. George Camp- 

bell, minister of Cupar, tells the instructive story of his 
long and blameless life, that there will not be founda reader 
who, having once taken them up, will not watch with 
and intelligence which 
eventually landed the mini-ter’s son on the woolsack in 
the House of Lords; 
will cease 
followed the 
tember 


and that no ene who begins to read 
from the pleasant task till he has 
autobiographer from his birth, on Sep- 
June 29,1861, when the body of 
Chancellor of Great 
Britain, was laid by loving hands beside that of his 
beloved wife in the Abbey of Jedburgh, “ carrying out 
the wish he bad expresse d at the time of his brother's 
funeral, that the English burial service might be read 
when ‘ his remains should be deposited in the resting- 
place secured to him in very holy ground.” The book 
is &@ most instructive one, and may be read with advantage 
by all young men entering life. Lord Campbell ob- 
viously held to heart the words of the preacher, “ What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do it with thy might” 
and the youth who, writing ¢ ‘* s father in 1801, acknow- 
edging a present from his sister, declared ‘1 shall not be 
more happy when the great seal is delivered to me by his 
aimed high, worked steadily, and the result 
is before us in these two eens which we do not 
ruple to say will elevate the noble lord's memory in all 








who read them, whether they knew him or not: while all 
who had the advantage of knowing him personally will, 
we are sure, share our regret that they were not given to 


rid in 1869, in lieu of his unkindly Lives of Lord 
L lhurst and By ha admittedly and obviously un 
finished by Lord Campbell, and therefore lacking the 
benefit of revi-ion, in the co nly justice 
to believe he would have softened many passages which, 
in their present state at least, it would ha 


never to have given to the world. 


irse of which it is« 


been better 


A Genealogical Dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage 
By Sir Bernard Burke, C.B., LL.D., Ulster King of 
Arms. 1881. (Hlarrison.) 

To a large class of the British public “ Burke 

indispensable companion. We are all of us ac 

with the familiar red cover which bright 

library shelf and drawing-room table. Y« 

deal more than a drawing-room book; and for the 

critical reader, for the student of history and genealogy 
and of the noble science of blazon, Burke’s Peerage must 
ilways be an interesting book. Such a reader necessarily 
comes across passages contuining statements to which he 
is likely to take exception. But remembering that the 
work as a whole reflects the belief of the families con- 


cerned, he will be interested in noting the coincidence 


‘is an 
juainted 
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| or dive rec nce of such belief with what he himself may 


ld to be the true family history. oo ya er put 
forth in the pages of *‘ Burke” is doubtless capable of 
giving rise to controversies which Ulster’s notueal life- 


time would not suffice to see appeased were he editorially 
to pronounce thereon. Take, for instance, th» claim 
(recently questioned in “N, & Q of Lord Mowbray 
and Stourton to be premier baron of England, gua the 
barony of Mowbray. This claim involves delicate que 

tions in constitutional law. Lord Mowbray contends 
not only that the Lords Mowbray always claimed to b 
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premier barons, but that decision has been given in their 
favour by the House of Lords resolving that the writs of 
49 Hen. IIT. could not create But it is under 
those writs that the Lords De Ros always claimed their 
precedence, and they claim it still, in the same issue of 
** Burke” that puts forward Lord Mowbray’s case. The 
Segrave barony of 49 Hen 
dropped altogether from view in this contention. We 
should rather like to know, with all respect to the 
august House which is assumed to have pronounced. at 
least by implication, in favour of Lord Mowbray, what 
position Lord De Ros holds in the eyes of that House 
He is in the House, but in virtue of what summons 
The question is one which, under the circumstances, 
might, perhaps, go on unsolved for generations. To 
come, however, to some other 7 wish to raise, 
In the obituary notices of the late Lord Chief Justice 
of England it seems to have been generally taken for 
granted that the Langton baronetcy expired with Sir 
Alexander. We do not know what Ulster’s own opinion 
may be, but on a review of the genealogy, as stated in 
the Peerage for 1881, this assumed extinction seems to us 
by no means clear. It is, in the first place, generally 
unsafe to predicate extinction of a title created, as we 
believe the Langton title was, like almost all the early 
baronetcies of Scotland and Nova Scotia, with remainder 
“heredibus masculis quibuscunque.” In the second 
place, we see no proof of the non-existence of male 
issue of George Alexander Cockburn, of Charlemont, 
Jamaica, great-great-grandson of James, brother of Sir 
Alexander, fourth baronet. And, failing such issue, it 
is still possible that Sir Edward Cockburn of Ryslaw 
might be heir. At any rate, the whole question appears 
to be an open one. Turning to another title, which is 
also in ‘um, since the publication of the Hon. 
Mrs. Hardecastle’s Life of John, Lord Campbell, we 
remark a Scottish caution in the statements regarding 
the filiation of the eminent chancellor on the parent 
tree of Argyll. Sir Bernard Burke's account of the 
lineage commences at the Restoration, with the first 
satisfactorily ascertained ancestor, rge Campbell, 
who appears in Fifeshire 1662. Only, if we 
remember rightly, Lord Campbell himself writes the 
name of his ancestor's estate Aaltul/o, not “ Baltulla,” 
and the parish should be given as Ceres, not ‘‘ Cores, 
the dedication -being, we believe, the rare one of St. 
Cyriacus, the“Ppatron of the Cathedral of Ancona. We 
might turn to many another title and find fresh matter 
for discussion in the pages of the Peerage. But enough 
has been said to indicate our estimate of the value of 
Sir Bernard Burke's Peerage when judi , 
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Messrs, Cotnacnt, of Pall Mall, have lately made 
an interesting acquisition. They have purchased the 
! 


original copper-plate of Blake’s “ Canterbury Pilgrims 


As may be assumed from the small favour with which | 


the engraving was received, it is but little worn 
the recent impressi ch have 

Japanese paper—one of which we have carefully ex 
amined—give an excellent idea of poor Blake’s famous 
effort in the style “ of Albert Diirer, Lucas van Leyden, 
and the old original engravers.” Looking at it now, one 
can understand the preference of the public for Stot- 
hard’s “dumb doll his indignant 1 called 
them. the stamp of genius is all over this stiff, 
wrong, 


and 


ions wi been struck off on 


ies, as riv 


: 
1 
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Yet 

uncouth, and unconventional design. Right or 
the artist had formed distinct and definite impressions 
of Chaucer's personages. He had felt them vividly, and 
his grip of his conceptions is strong and unfaltering. 
Read by the light of his own written description, which 
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| the volume for Jan.-May, 
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Lamb (no mean judge) thought one of the finest bits of 
Chaucer criticism he had ever seen, this print will be 
ound to gain strangely in power and fascination, and 
those who love Blake should lose no opportunity of 
securing a copy. 

Tur authorities of the Oxford and Cambridge Univer. 
sity Presses inform us that the publication of the 
revised version of the New Testament will take plac 
about the middle of May. 

We regret to hear that the registers of Northaw 
Church were entirely destroyed by fire on the 19th ult, 
The St. Albans Hertfordshire Standard of the 5th inst. 
contains a number of extracts, which were taken last 
year by Mr. J. E. Cussans when collecting materials for 
his History of Hertfordshire. The extracts, unfortunately, 
only extend from 1564 to 1753; but. inasmuch as the 
originals no longer exist, they : , and should 
be preserved. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following 
On all communications should be written the name an@ 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


volice: 


ZANONI. Your two questions (‘ Herallic” and 
“Quarterings in Heraldry") may most conveniently be 
taken together. In the supposed case put in the former, 
the peer’s son-in-law has certainly not the right to carry 
his father-in-law's coat of arms, coronet, and supporters. 
We should not have thought he would have dreamed of 
it. As to quartering, your query is sufficiently answered 
by the reminder that the arms of A-iresses only are 
quartered. It is obvious that arms so inherited are in- 
herited in the female line, and equally so that the in- 
heritance is that of a p«rticular class of ancestral arms, 
i.¢., those of heraldic heiresses. 

E. A. L.—The passage which you cite does not appear 
to us to agree with the view taken of diphthongs in some 
of the latest works on the English langue. and seems 
inconsistent with the separate position of the letter in 
question as a vowel. Perhaps, however, the case, as to 
pronunciation, might be brought under the head of 
“apparent diphthongs,” suggested, but not illustrated 
by examples, in Gostwick's Zaglish Grammar, His- 
torical and Analytical. 

J.B 
for the present publishers 


Mc turxs (Birmingham) tion rather 

But remark that 
1868, was stated to be “vol. 
224 since the commencement.” ry brief sum- 
mary, chiefly dealing with the historical pect of the 
contents, will be fonnd in the Library Edition of the 
Annals of England (Parker). 

W. D. P.—We have forwarded your communi 
our correspondent. 

A. H.—Many thanks, but too late for this week. 

WE cannot 

CorRECTION.—A nte, p. 
The sentence commencing, 
remark of the writer's (CLK 
appeared in large type. 
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Fditorial Communications should 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’’ 
Business Letters to “The Publi at ice, : 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decl 
munications which, for any reaeon, we d 
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